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With 1907 CHARITIES AND THE ComMMoNS begins its tenth year. 
Readers of the present periodical, uniting six earlier ones, might find 
food for thought in the development of the magazine—typical of the 
development in the social field—from the first thin number in 1897, 


” 


“official organ” of one organization, to the present magazine, which 
voices the problems, the methods, and the formulation of public opinion 
in kindling social movements, country-wide. 

At the close of its first year, foreseeing greater usefulness, the 
monthly issues became weekly. The flexibility of frequent publica- 
tion at once justified them, and the magazine has so continued. This 
flexibility to meet new demands, to cover a growing field, has been 
characteristic throughout of an editorial policy which promises for 
the new year enlarged service in established ways, experimental 
service in extensive ways. 

The wide-spread response provoked by our special civic number 
in November warrants the carrying out, with energy and thorough- 
ness, of plans for further civic broadsides of this sort. This first 
number was on Organization and the Municipal Movement and is to 
be followed by others on City Housekeeping, City Plan, and City 
Transportation. 


DEPARTMENT ON CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


Announcement can be made of the re-enforcement of our staff 
of departmental editors by the addition to the group of Charles 
Mulford Robinson of Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Robinson’s department 
will be that of civic improvement and to it he brings wide acquain- 
tance with municipal activities throughout the country, and con- 
structive thought. This has found expression theoretically in his 
books on The Improvement of Towns and Cities and Modern Civic 
Art, and practically in the comprehensive working plans in which 
as civic adviser he has supplied to Colorado Springs, Columbus, Syra- 
cuse, Denver, Honolulu and Oakland. 
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From a Copley print, Copyright 1898 by Curtis & Cameron, Publishers, Boston 
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Social Forces 


A Foreword Fortnightly by the Editor 


BROWNSVILLE 


Discharge without honor of the Negro battalions of the twenty-fifth infantry 
is defended, not as a successful attempt to deal with men guilty of riot and murder, 
but as an administrative necessity. It is argued with much force that no army 
should be constrained, for lack of legal evidence, to retain in actual service a 
battalion whose non-commissioned officers and enlisted men are believed by their 
commander-in-chief, by the secretary of war, and by the higher military officers 
upon whose information and recommendations they rely, to include men guilty 
of murder and riot, and a larger number who have conspired before or after the 
event, to prevent their detection and punishment. Confronted with the alternatives 
of retaining a battalion under such a cloud, and discharging it for the good of the 
service, most men of sound judgment and a due sense of responsibility would 
choose the latter, notwithstanding its hardship to individual soldiers. If this 
could have been done by disbanding the companies in question, without prejudice 
to the rights or privileges of those who were not even “believed” to know anything 
about the affair, this would have come nearer satisfying the sense of justice, 
while accomplishing the result of freeing the service from the discredited com- 
panies. Perhaps the same thing is in the way of being accomplished by the quiet 
re-enlistment which is said to be taking place of individual soldiers who can 
prove their innocence, but the moral sense of the nation, which has in some measure 
certainly been outraged by the incident, is not satisfied by this private and partial 
redress of individual injuries. The nation and not merely the northern states is 
unquestionably uncomfortable because the chief executive has apparently had to 
choose between two evils. The student of social forces is naturally less concerned 
with the wisdom of the choice, if it be granted that a point was reached when 
such a choice had to be made, than with the inquiry as to how it came about that 
this necessity arose, and what are the probable consequences of making a choice 
which in its most favorable aspect does admittedly inflict great and unmerited 
hardship upon some individual soldiers. 

Whether there was negligence on the part of officers at the moment of the 
perpetration of the crime is to be determined by court martial. That there was 
incompetence in the subsequent handling of the men, especially in the attempt to 
extract information from them, appears to us to be established by such extracts 
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from their examination as they have themselves chosen. to make public. That 
there was no single member of these companies who could be persuaded, cajoled, 
or driven into giving any clue to the detection of the guilty suggests clearly either 
that they were ignorant in fact, as they claimed, or that the affair was very badly 
managed. The explanation probably lies in the lack of any fundamental sympathy 
and understanding between officers and men, in the social caste feeling which even 
in the case of white regiments places an impassable gulf between them, and which 
in the case of colored troops, in a crucial test of this kind, might insure precisely 
the situation which we have seen. It is only in this indirect way that we believe 
the question of color to have been involved in the Brownsville incident. If there 
is any more plausible explanation of the utter failure of the various officers to 
command the confidence of their men it has not been suggested in the public dis- 
cussion. 

There are serious and far-reaching consequences of this failure on their part 
to ascertain by legal evidence whether any of the soldiers under their command 
participated in the outrage, and, if so, to limit more closely within the companies 
the number of men who might possibly have engaged in it; and of the correspond- 
ing failure of the local police authorities in Brownsville, upon whom, after all, the 
responsibility really lies to prevent or to punish crimes committed, as these were, 
outside the military reservation. 

First of all, the president was placed in the position of depriving individual 
soldiers of privileges, pensions, honors, which they had earned, if he would main- 
tain the general discipline of the army. Then the soldiers thus injured call forth 
sympathy which is likely to take forms which are harmful rather than beneficial, 
and, since the public is certainly even less than the officers in position to say who 
are guilty and who are innocent, the aid and comfort which are intended for mar- 
tyrs are likely to reach the real offenders. Worse even than these consequences 
however are the shock to the national sense of justice, the loss of confidence in the 
ability of the government to maintain its authority and at the same time to deal 
even handed and equitable justice to its own faithful servants, and especially the 
injury which has been inflicted upon the Negro race by the feeling however mis- 
taken that the blow has fallen upon these companies in part because they were 
black. Vehement denial of this charge, and the fact that the three officers most 
responsible for the action taken were born in three different parts of the country, 
do not avail to remove this sense of injury, so long as there remains the unfor- 
tunate military necessity of treating innocent and guilty alike, and the bare possi- 
bility at any rate—the innocence of Dreyfus was for years only a bare possibility— 
that all may be innocent. These social consequences are sad facts, whoever be 
responsible for them. To us it seems most reasonable to hold responsible first 
the unknown criminals themselves, black or white, soldiers or citizens, and those 
who carry a guilty knowledge of their identity, and then, only next to them, the 
military officers and the local police authorities who by their inefficiency in a crisis 
have allowed the crimes of a few to become the injury of eighty millions. 


Social Forces 581 
CHILD LABOR AND THE NATION 
TRS 5 Shee ae Eee Neha an te ed 


Senator Beveridge has found a popular issue in the protection by national 
legislation of children from employment in mines and factories. Secretary Root 
names it as an illustration of the subjects with which the nation will deal if the 
states do not. Senator Lodge hastens to identify himself with the plan for national 
regulation. Congressman Parsons, chairman of the New York county republican 
committee, introduces the Beveridge bill in the house. The National Child Labor 
Committee endorses it, and at an immense meeting in Cincinnati under the auspices 
of the committee, after addresses by its chairman, Dr. Felix Adler, its secretary, 
Dr. S. M. Lindsay, and Senator Beveridge himself, there is a unanimous vote 
of endorsement. President Roosevelt gives it his most hearty approval and inti- 
mates some regret that the proposition had not been brought forward before his 
message was written. Senator Tillman gives out a sympathetic interview, inti- 
mating that on account of his great interest in the result to be accomplished, he 
will probably favor the measure even though it is an extension of federal legislation 
into a field hitherto reserved for the states. It looks like a landslide. 

There are some who will insist that it is straining the constitution, or if not 
that, at least straining our political system to legislate against child labor by the 
indirect means of preventing the shipment from one state to another of articles in 
the production of which children have been employed. There are some who will con- 
tend that the enactment of state laws is the better method, both because states have 
power to legislate directly on the subject, and to reach all kinds of employments, and 
because of the beneficial results which attend the campaign of education in the 
several states. Most of those who want child labor stopped, however, appear to 
be ready to strike with the new weapon which the proposed law would put in their 
hands. They believe that it will accomplish the result; that it will be expeditious, 
that it will be easier of enforcement than local laws, especially where there are no 
factory inspectors, that by the operation of the principle of self-interest, it will 
speedily enlist on the side of extending and perfecting this kind of legislation in 
nation and state, many who are now its opponents; and finally that through the dis- 
cussion which the bill is arousing, attention will be directed even more strongly 
to the evils of child labor and the whole movement for the protection of children 
immeasurably advanced. 


THE BEVERIDGE-PARSONS BILL 


A Burt to prevent the employment of children in factories and mines. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That six months from and after the passage of 
this act no carrier of interstate commerce shall transport or accept for transportation 
the products of any factory or mine in which children under fourteen years of age 
are employed or permitted to work, which products are offered to said interstate carrier 
by the firm, person, or corporation owning or operating said factory or mine, or any 
officer or agent or servant thereof, for transportation into any other state or territory 
than the one in which said factory is located, 
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Sec. 2. That no carrier of interstate commerce shall transport or accept for 
transportation the products of any factory or mine offered it for transportation by 
any person, firm, or corporation which owns or operates such factory or mine, or 
any officer, agent, or servant of such person, firm, or corporation until the president 
or secretary or general manager of such corporation or a member of such firm or 
the person owning or operating such factory or mine shall file with said carrier an 
affidavit to the effect that children under fourteen years of age are not employed in 
such factory or mine. 

Src. 3. That the form of said affidavit shall be prescribed by the secretary of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor. After the first affidavit is filed a like affidavit 
shall be filed, on or before July first and on or before December thirty-first of each 
year, with the interstate carrier to which such factory or mine offers its products 
for transportation; and after the first affidavit subsequent affidavits shall also state 
that no children under fourteen years of age are employed or permitted to work 
in said factory or mine or have been employed or permitted to work in said factory 
or mine at any time during the preceding six months. 


Seo. 4. That any officer or agent of a carrier of interstate commerce who is a 
party to any violation of this act or who knowingly violates any of the provisions 
of this act shall be punished for each offense by a fine of not more than ten 
thousand dollars nor less than one thousand dollars or by imprisonment for not more 
than six months nor less than one month or by both said fine and imprisonment, in the 
discretion of the Court. Any person by this act required to file the affidavit herein 
provided for who fails or refuses to file such affidavit or who shall make a false state- 
ment in said affidavit, shall be punished by a fine not exceeding twenty thousand dollars 
nor less than five thousand dollars or by imprisonment not exceeding one year nor 
less than three months, or by both said fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the 
court. 


THE LODGE BILL 


A Britt to prohibit the employment of children in the manufacture or produc- 
tion of articles intended for interstate commerce. 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the introduction into any state or territory 
or the District of Columbia from any other state or territory or the District of 
Columbia, or shipment to any foreign country, of any article in the manufacture or 
production of which a minor under the age of fourteen years has been engaged is 
hereby prohibited. 


Sec. 2. That the introduction into any state or territory or the District. of 
Columbia from any other state or territory or the District of Columbia, or 
shipment to any foreign country of any article in the manufacture or 
production of which any minor between the ages of fourteen and sixteen years has 
been engaged, except such minors between the ages of fourteen and sixteen years to 
whom has been granted a certificate by the school authorities of the city or town in 
which the said minor resides testifying to the fact that he or she is able to read and 
write the English language is hereby prohibited. 

Src. 3. That any person who shall violate any of the provisions of this act shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and for each offense shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
fined not to exceed five hundred dollars or shall be sentenced to one year’s imprison- 
ment, or both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court, and for 
each subsequent offense and conviction thereof shall be fined not less than one thousand 
dollars or sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, or both such fine and imprisonment, 
in the discretion of the court. 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


The American JUSt a year ago there ap- 
Sociological So= peared in CHARITIES AND 


ciety Meeting. Tite Commons a short note 
recording the organization of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society. At the same 
time the suggestion was ventured that the 
movement so inaugurated would prove nf 
great significance in relation to problems 
of social welfare. It can hardly be said 
that this prophecy has already been ful- 
filled. Nevertheless the program of the 
first annual meeting, held at Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I., during the past 
week, goes a long way toward proving 
the prediction valid. At least it can 
hardly be denied that the problems de- 
bated are of a fundamental nature. 
“Western Civilization and the Birth 
Rate,” “Social Darwinism” and “The Ex- 
tent of Child Labor in the United States,” 
are topics of intensely practical import- 
ance. Presented and discussed by such 
men as Professor Edward: A. Ross of the 
University of Wisconsin, Frank A. Fetter 
of Cornell, Lester F. Ward of Brown, D. 
C. Wells of Dartmouth, S. M. Lindsay 
of Columbia, and Carl Kelsey of Penn- 
sylvania, they become of something more 
than passing interest. 

The purposes of the society, as was 
stated last year, are to promote scientific 
sociological investigation and to give op- 
portunity for discussion of scientific so- 
ciological questions. All active workers 
in the social field who attack their prob- 
lems in the scientific spirit, however, are 
cordially welcomed. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find on the list of those tak- 
ing part in discussions many names fam- 
iliar to readers of this magazine. 
Nevertheless, as was the case last year, 
demand was unmistakable that the main 
effort of the organization should be the 
study of the social process as a whole, and 
that no special phase of that process 
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should receive undue prominence. None 
were more earnest in emphasizing this 
point than those most actively engaged 
in what is usually termed social reform 
work. Attention was repeatedly called 
to the impossibility of rational and ef- 
fective work on behalf of the abnormal 
without adequate understanding of the 
normal. 

This attitude was particularly evident 
in the discussion following a paper by 
Professor C. A. Ellwood of Missouri, on 
the question of how sociology should be 
taught as a college and university sub- 
ject. The wisdom of the tendency in 
smaller institutions of learning to give 
special courses on crime, pauperism and 
specific problems in charity was question- 
ed. The need of broader training in the 
fundamental questions of sociology, eco- 
nomics and allied subjects by persons in- 
tending to enter social work as a profes- 
sion, was emphasized. Early presenta- 
tion of these fundamentals even in public 
schools was suggested. 

The presidential address of Professor 
Ward on “The Establishment of Socio- 
logy,” was therefore timely and the topic 
presented by Professor A. W. Small of 
Chicago, “Points of Concurrence among 
Sociologists,” was likewise apropos. For 
the prime need at the present time is a 
formulation of fundamental social prin- 
ciples—those principles which adequately 
describe the processes at work in normal 
society and, as far as may be, determine 
the probable future results of such tend- 
encies as are found. Without that there 
cannot be the most rational and effective 
control of forces for social betterment. 
Race problems, international problems, 
questions of public morals—democracy 
itself—all demand such formulation of 
social principles. The less adequately 
they are formulated the less adequate 
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will be the preliminary training which is 
now demanded and the less adequate the 
preparation for ordinary citizenship. 

These questions, indeed, are not the 
particular property of sociologists, and 
their solution in some fashion or other 
without any formulation by the 
sociologist of the forces affecting them 
would, of course, be inevitable. Never- 
theless, any tendency towards a unified 
body of sociological theory will prove 
helpful in the highest degree. The first 
meeting of the American Sociological 
Society has amply demonstrated the 
ability of the organization to promote 
this end. 

Emphasis has here been given to the 
sociological society meeting in particular, 
because it inaugurates a new movement 
and because of its peculiar importance to 
readers of this magazine. Other organi- 
zations both older and larger, however, 
met at the same time and place. The 
American Historical Association and the 
American Economic Association both had 
interesting sessions. The Political Sci- 
ence Association and the Bibliographical 
Society held their third and second an- 
nual meetings in connection with the 
associations previously mentioned. The 
New England History Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation assembled for “its twenty-first 
semi-annual meeting under the same roof 
with the others. 

Inasmuch as many of the papers on 
topics of particular social significance 
had not been presented when this issue 
was sent to press an adequate review of 
the meetings is impossible here. With 
respect to the early meetings, however, 
it may be said that discussion was re-. 
markably frank. This was especially true 
of the sociological society meeting on 
“Western Civilization and the Birth 
Rate.” Speakers did not mince words. 
The causes of the astonishing recent de- 
cline in the rate were firmly faced. The 
part played by venereal disease received 
attention as well as the physiological ef- 
fects of other factors that partly account 
for the decline. The moral aspects of the 
question were as fully emphasized as 
were the economic. It is to be hoped that 
these aspects of the question of con- 
trolling population will receive still fur- 
ther consideration in future meetings of 
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both this and other associations. It is 
also desirable that the lead in frank 
speaking thus taken by the sociologists 
will be followed by the physicians who 
alone have the power to obtain and organ- 
ize the facts sufficiently to draw valid con- 
clusions. 


An instance of the popular 
interest that is excited when 
questions of economics are 
up for public discussion was shown by the 
attention attracted by a paper on “Sci- 
entific Socialism,’ read by Henry Lau-. 
rens Call of Washington, last week, be- 
fore the economic section of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence at Columbia University. Mr. Call 
pointed out that whereas fifty years ago 
there were only fifty millionaires in the 
United States and their fortunes with 
those of the half millionaires did not ex- 
ceed one per cent of the wealth of the na- 
tion, now over 9o per cent of the wealth 
of the nation was owned by one per cent 
of the people. 

These conditions, Mr. Call contended, 
were not the result of normal, natural law 
but of artificial monopoly of land and 
mineral resources, of money, transporta- 
tion, public utilities and of industry. The 
corporation, a man-made institution, he 
said had brought this about: 

But if the conditions outlined are the re- 
sult alone of unjust and vicious institutions, 
then to law must we look for their correc- 
tion. The corporation should yet be made 
co-operative, social, instead of as now the in- 
strument of private greed. In the first place, 
the ownership of public utilities, such as 
railways, street railways and the like, 
should be in the public, as also the con- 
trol and distribution of money. The cor- 
poration principle and function should like- 
wise be extended to mines, as also to land in 
cities and elsewhere required for joint use 
and occupancy, with perhaps a reasonable re- 
striction upon non-occupant ownership of 
land. And finally, the trust, like public 
utilities, should be made co-operative in the 
workers, a public, not a private possession. 


Scientific 
Socialism. 


Jewish Fed. he Jewish Board of 
eration Guardians of London 
in London. 


whose functions correspond 
somewhat to our United Hebrew Char- 
ities, faces a similar problem—in the ne- 
cessity for closer federation which is now 
under consideration by the Jewish com- 
munity of New York. 


The Common Welfare 


A conference of secretaries and man- 
agers of institutions was recently held 
under the auspices of the Union of Jew- 
ish Women to consider the overlapping 
of institutions and at this meeting Mrs. 
N. L. Cohen, the president of the union, 
submitted a plan to insure greater co- 
operation between the various agencies 
engaged in charitable work among the 
Jews. This plan was discussed at length 
by a number of representative workers, 
and it is hoped will be put in force at 
an early date. 


The Travelers’ Elaborately tagged with full 
Ald Commttee, instructions for changing 
‘cars and keeping off the 
platforms, a boy of ten arrived in the 
Grand Central station not long ago. His 
destination was indicated by, “New York 
city, John Smith,” and the fact that “uncle 
John” was not there to meet him was the 
cause of more or less complication. On 
Christmas eve, 1905, a young girl was 
jostled about the same station looking 
in vain for her brother who had promised 
to meet her. She was bound for “New 
Jersey.” A youngster from California 
jumped off a Pennsylvania train early in 
the fall and asked the porter to “please 
tell him the best way to get to Mrs. 
Brown’s, New York, New Jersey.” 

To help these people out—to keep the 
boys from being hurried off to a police 
station and to protect the women and 
girls who arrive in New York penniless 
and without work—there were until re- 
cently no adequate provisions. 

Work in the station and on the docks 
was carried on in desultory manner by a 
few organizations which went so far as 
to meet strangers and help them out when 
they were asked to do so. But societies 
like the travelers’ aids of Boston, Phila- 
delphia and other large cities, were un- 
known in New York. And of all cities, 
New York seemed most in need. 

A little over two years ago, under the 
leadership of Miss Grace Dodge, a com- 
mittee of New York women decided to 
study the needs of the situation and on 
May 1, 1905, the Travelers’ Aid Com- 
mittee was organized. On July 7 of that 
year two agents were placed in the Grand 
Central and on October 1, another was 
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stationed in the Pennsylvania depot in 
Jersey City. In the spring of 1906, the 
Female Auxiliary Bible Society, which 
had been doing practically all of the 
travelers’ aid work around the docks, 
turned over its work to the new com- 
mittee. Since that time three women 
have been stationed on the docks. 

Whether or not the work is necessary 
may be= judged. from™* a, réportey of 
the past eighteen months. From July, 
1905, to December, 1906, 1,821 girls, 
older women and children were taken 
from the Grand Central and Pennsylvania 
stations, to some definite address. Aside 
from these, a large number were advised 
and protected who were not included in 
the report. On the docks, from April 1 
to December 1, 1906, 1,060 women and 
girls were assisted. The majority were 
sent to their own addresses, some were 
taken across the city to other transporta- 
tion lines and started on their journey 
aright ; and many who did not know what 
they were going to do, who had no money 
and no friends, were kept in temporary 
shelters until work was found. 

The committee has met with hearty co- 
operation from all station officials and 
from similar societies both in this coun- 
try and in Europe. In the short period 
of its existence it has proved conclusively 
the necessity of the work in New York. 
The following are the members of the 
committee : 


Miss Grace H. Dodge, chairman; Mrs 
Edward L. Ballard, Mrs. H. W. Bliss, Miss 
Kate Bond, Miss Florence A. Gillies, Miss H. 
T. Goessmann, Mrs. C. H. Israels, Mrs. C. N. 
Judson, Mrs. Elizabeth C. Harris, secretary 
and treasurer; Miss Julia Lathers, Mrs. 
Seabury Cone Mastick, Dr. Angenette Parry, 
Miss Rose Sommerfeld, Mrs. Thomas W. 
Ward, Mrs. Schuyler Warren, Mrs. Theo- 
dore Weston. Miss Helen M. Bullis is gen- 
eral secretary. 


Playgrounds- The Public Playgrounds 
School Attend= "Committee of «the: Associ- 

Child Labor. ated Charities of Washing- 
ton reached a stage where its develop- 
ment as a separate and distinct organiza- 
tion seems desirable. Accordingly the 
Washington Playground Association has 
recently been established with much the 
same membership and methods as char- 
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acterized the original committee. The 
new association had a hearing recently 
before the committee on appropriations 
of the House of Representatives asking 
for $100,000 for the purchase of three 
permanent sites for playgrounds in sec- 
tions of the. city where play spaces are 
greatly needed and where they will not 
be securable much longer at the present 
very modest prices. A congressional 
representative from Brooklyn frankly 
declared himself to the effect that play- 
grounds while essential in a crowded city 
like his own are not at all necessary 
in Washington. In answer, the fact that 
the playgrounds of the national capital 
have been developed step by step to meet 
specific, evident needs was cited and the 
committee suggested that children of all 
cities need both places in which play is 
permitted and supervision which will 
make the play wholesome and_ educa- 
tional. The committee is also asking for 
$15,000, the amount asked for last year, 
for the maintenance of playgrounds. 

The law prohibiting child labor in 
Washington failed of passage last year 
and is again being vigorously urged with 
increased prospects of success. It was 
strongly recommended in the last annual 
message of President Roosevelt. The 
statute providing for compulsory school 
attendance, to be enforced by only two 
attendance officers, is now in operation. 
A special fund of $1,300 collected by 
school children at Thanksgiving time has 
been entrusted to the Associated Char- 
ities to provide shoes and clothing for 
children who cannot attend school with- 
out such assistance. The first prosecu- 
tion under the compulsory education law 
occurred in November when a man who 
had simply been indifferent to the school- 
ing of his child was fined $1 with a 
warning that he would suffer a severer 
penalty if his child were not hereafter 
kept in school. 

Other features of the campaign for 
social reform this season affecting the 
District of Columbia include the effort to 
secure six additional inspectors for the 
health department which is sadly handi- 
capped by lack of adequate force. Two 
additional inspectors are also needed in 
the building inspector’s department. An 
appropriation of $50,000 is asked by the 


that afflicts the body politic. 
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district commissioners to continue the 
work of converting alleys into minor 
streets. This is identical with the appro- 
priation made for this purpose last year. 
These latter funds are returnable in 
special taxes upon the property bene- 
fited by the opening of each minor street. 
To carry out the law for the condemna- 
tion of insanitary dwellings $6,000, or 
$200 less than last year, is asked. 


NCEE foe The interest in the public 
“eter. Chafities of | Kentucky 


in Kentucky. aroused by the discovery of 
the abuses at the Eastern Kentucky 
Asylum for the Insane, should not be 
allowed to diminish until effective steps 
have been taken to make such atrocities 
impossible in the future. The people of 
Kentucky hardly need the advice of out- 
siders, for there are those among them who 
understand just what is needed, and who 
have the courage to prescribe the drastic 
remedies which alone can cure the disease 
Two Lex- 
ington papers, the Leader and the Herald 
in their editorial columns go to the root 
of the matter, and their recommendations 
are based on such incontrovertible facts 
that no one who reads these papers can 
fail to be convinced by their arguments. 
In the issue of CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons for November 24, a Herald 
editorial was quoted which attributed the 
evils to the domination of partisan poli- 
tics. On this subject the Lexington 
Leader, in an editorial of October 29, 
makes a similar statement: 


It igs notorious that politics plays the 
decisive part in the selection of asylum of- 
ficials and employes, it being necessary for 
the applicant for a job to have political pull 
whether he has the requirements for ac- 
ceptable service or not So it has 
been for years and is to-day and the people 
may expect scandal, bloodshed, and stain 
upon the honor of the state, as long as this 
practice is continued. Until men whose 
professional and scientific attainments and 
whose reputation for good citizenship ren- 
der them capable of performing the delicate 
and serious task of caring for that element 
of people who are more to be pitied than all 
others of the human race, are chosen for this 
work, citizens who have loved ones in asy- 
lums of the state have no hope. 

It will doubtless be contended that the 
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best service cannot be had for the salaries 
paid. If this be true then the time has 
come to take the money that is going into 
the pockets of ward politicians to pay politi- 
cal debts, the state printing grafters, the 
soldier claim collection hold-up and other 
grafts too numerous to specify, and_ pur- 
chase the services of capable, trained, con- 


scientious men and women to look after our 
insane. 


Newspapers are very effective in start- 
ing a reform movement, but it can hardly 
be expected that a reform should be car- 
ried through without the co-operation of 
large numbers of public spirited people 
in the community. Until the people 
whose righteous indignation has been 
aroused by the brutal treatment of the in- 
sane, are organized for effective work 
there is little likelihood that much head- 
way will be made against the vested in- 
terests represented by the politicians. 
What seems to be needed in Kentucky is 
the organization of such a body as the 
State Charities Aid Associations of New 
York and New Jersey, or the Civic 
League of Massachusetts, societies which 
unite in their membership the public 
spirited men and women of all parts of 
the state. Such an association through a 
board of managers with a salaried execu- 
tive visiting and corresponding with the 
members throughout the state, gets them 
all to working for the same thing at the 
same time in the most effective way. If 
the wisest and best citizens of Kentucky 
could be united in such an organization 
and could present to the legislature a 
bill for the re-organization of the state 
charities and the adoption of the merit 
system of making appointments, the force 
of public opinion would probably carry 
through the desired legislation. With 
committees of the best citizens visiting, 
inspecting and watching over the public 
institutions, and making known the re- 
sults of their supervision, the neglect, in- 
difference, cruelty and even murder 
brought to light in an institution of the 
state could hardly be possible again. The 
newspapers have done their part and done 
it with remarkable efficiency, intelligence 
and zeal. It now remains for the people 
of the state to do their part with equal 
ability. 
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In Boston, nowadays, there 
is a commotion. At least 
it resembles one. The peo- 
ple are grumbling, which means some- 
thing, because they seldom grumble. 
For in some ways Boston, while anti- 
anti-everything, finds difficulty in coming 
to the point of really assailing anything. 

The cause is lack of heat and of breath- 
able air in the cars which are a part of 
Boston’s much praised rapid transit sys- 
tem. The Clerk of the Day, an estab- 
lished regular feature in the Boston 
Evening Transcript, says: 

Some like it hot, some like it cold, some 
like an atmosphere nine days old. The 
company, whose heating apparatus broke 
down so long ago that they can’t think of 
replacing it, has cleverly sought to merit our 
esteem by making its cars both cold and 
foul, not so cold as might be, but foul beyond 
expression. We believe in fresh air. 
At the best we can’t get much of it in the 
Boston trolleys, but when it’s proposed to 
reduce our lungs to doses of death and dis- 
ease, we get mad. Good and mad, too! 

And there it ends. There are those 
in Boston who point out that mere mad- 
ness never amounts to anything. All the 
mad men in India, even all the mad men 
in all the mad houses in the world never 
accomplished anything, simply because 
they waste their energy in being mad 
and not in doing something. What, they 
ask, do offending corporations care so 
long as they know you are not going 
to do anything about it, howsoever mad 
you may be. 

But there is more cause for complaint. 
Ask a conductor to open the ventilator 
and your name, residence, occupation 
and business address is demanded. If 
you give these you are handed a blank 
form which you are ordered, not re- 
quested, to fill out. If you comply you 
get what you requested. This experi- 
ence has been repeatedly imposed upon 
many within a few days. People are 
wondering whether, to say the least, 
compulsory registration of grumblers 
falls within the scope of the traction 
franchises in Boston. 


A City 
Grumbling. 


The Alleys In the campaign for better 
niie, housing conditions in the 
Canital: national capital there is evi- 


dent need for watchfulness and contin- 
ued effort on the part of people, 
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wherever their residence, who wish to 
see proper standards of living establish- 
ed and maintained in Washington. After 
years of agitation, the district commis- 
sioners are now taking steps to convert 
into minor streets some six or eight of 
the 328 hidden alleys. There is grave 
danger, however, that the reform will be 
inadequate in character as well as in ex- 
tent. The special attorney who has been 
assigned to carry through these cases 
has not been instructed to even make an 
attempt to close up the blind pockets and 
twisting alley courts which will be left 
after a single alley is opened through 
the block. Existing law, as interpreted 
by a local attorney of large reputation, 
is sufficient to enable the commissioners 
to close up these blind pockets and to 
clear up the whole center of these alley 
squares in an adequate manner. But it 
is being taken for granted that all that 
will be done at present is to open one 
alley straight through the block in each 
square selected leaving the other alleys 
as blind pockets and courts which will 
be almost as bad as the old alley system 
itself. 

The general building code of Wash- 
ington is now being overhauled by a lo- 
cal commission of prominent citizens un- 
der the leadership of the inspector of 
buildings. It is to be hoped that the 
sub-committees to which important 
features of the law have been assigned 
will not depend exclusively upon their 
own judgment of local conditions and 
fail to make detailed inquiries as to the 
methods used in other communities. Defi- 
nite efforts are being made in certain 
quarters to lower instead of raise the 
standards stipulated for the construction 
of houses and apartments designed to 
rent for less than $20 a month. At the 
first public hearing held by this commis- 
sion the influential Business Men’s As- 
sociation of Washington was represent- 
ed by three men who argued that the 
13 inch wall now required for all dwell- 
ings should be reduced to 9 inches. They 
also suggested that a bath room should 
not be required, as it is by the existing 
law, in all new houses erected. The 
secretary of the Associated Charities was 
the only person to speak at the hearing 
in favor of retaining the bath room re- 
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quirement. 
that bath tubs in such homes are ordi- 
narily used as receptacles for ashes and 
not appreciated by people of humble 
means, citing the experience of the San- 
itary Housing Company of Washington 
which rents three and four room apart- 
ments with bath for $7.50 and $8.50 
per month and has always found 
these bathing facilities well used. In 
view of the fact that the addition of 
the bath only increases the cost of the 
building by from $50 to $100,—which 
would require only an addition of about 
50 cents per month on the rental,—it 
would seem that the effort to lower 
standards in this regard is pusillanimous. 


Injecting Posterity into Poli- 
tics 


Clinton Rogers Woodruff 
Secretary Nationa! Municipal League 


Andrew H. Green, the father of 
Greater New York, just before his death, 
offered a suggestion worthy of the 
thoughtful attention of the friends of 
municipal betterment and clean politics. 
In an article on The Battle for Better 
City Government he said: 

I think it would be an excellent plan 
were a small body of unpaid, intelligent, 
fair-minded citizens designated for the pur- 
pose of candidly and publicly reviewing 
the acts of officials of high responsibilities, 
such as governors and mayors after their 
official term has expired, so that, for in- 
stance, a mayor or a governor or head of a 
department who wrongly benefits a _ cor- 
poration during his official term and who 
afterward is found to be the recipient of 
great favors from that corporation should 
not be allowed to pass into private life 
without such obloquy as his conduct de- 
serves. 


Too many of our public officials are al- 
lowed to prostitute the public welfare 
to private ends, to debauch the public 
service for nefarious purposes and to 
betray public interests for the benefit 
of corporate greed with small comment 
and no punishment. Their acts may 
create a brief stir and opposition, which 
die out by the time they retire from 
office, so that their shortcomings are for- 
gotten. They naturally conclude that 
there is no discredit in successful wrong- 


He combatted the allegation | 
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doing. Their successors follow in their 
footsteps and thus the habit of corrup- 
tion and disregard of public duty become 
confirmed. 

True, some of the better class of news- 
papers and the reform organizations per- 
form functions similar to those sug- 
gested by Mr. Green, but both discharge 
them at a great disadvantage, as the re- 
sults achieved do not possess the neces- 
sary finality of a court judgment. News- 
papers labor under the disadvantage that 
a large part of the constituency to which 
they appeal believe the work is undertak- 
en for sensational purposes; to make the 
papers sell. Commercialism has gotten 
such a hold upon a majority of them that 
the people feel that the dollars and cents 
motive is the only one capable of ani- 
mating a paper. 

Reform organizations are declared to 
be self-constituted and therefore un- 
authorized critics; their members, seek- 
ers after notoriety and offices; and there- 
fore their judgments of little value. 
Whether or not this be true, the impres- 
sion prevails in a majority of cases, and 
that discounts their conclusions. 

We know that there are public-spirited 
newspapers and that the great proportion 
of reform organizations are doing dis- 
interested public service, but Mr. Green’s 
suggestion is pregnant of great good. 

If at the close of the term of each city 
or state administration a town meeting 
could be called under the chairmanship 
of a distinguished citizen like Joseph H. 
Choate in New York, or Henry C. Lea 
in Philadelphia, to discuss the acts of 
the retiring officials and to authorize the 
appointment of a committee of fifteen, 
let us say, to pass upon them and to take 
such steps as in their judgment would be 
deemed to be wise and necessary, the 
verdict of such a committee, providing 
steps were taken to have it representative 
of the entire citizenship, should be well 
nigh as conclusive as one rendered in a 
court of law. 

A mayor or a governor would hesitate 
before committing too gross a violation 
of decency if he had to face the judgment 
of such a committee, rendered after his 
power to wreak official vengeance had 
passed. 
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Mayor Quincy of Boston utilized busi- 
ness men as advisers and formed an 
unofficial cabinet which did effective 
service. Mayor Warwick of Philadel- 
phia followed a somewhat similar plan 
when he appointed his citizens’ commit- 
tee to look after the $11,200,000 loan; 
and quite recently the mayor of Provi- 
dence has done the same thing. In these 
instances, however, the members of these 
unofficial and unpaid cabinets served as 
advisers and advocates, rather than as 
juries. They did valuable work; but they 
became and were part and parcel of the 
administration, and therefore ceased to 
exercise their functions impartially. A 
town meeting could appoint a jury of 
the vicinage which would not be a part 
of or identified with the administration. 
In fact, it would not come into existence 
until the administration was at an end. 
It would therefore be in a position to 
pass upon the whole evidence and an offi- 
cial would have to be hardened indeed 
who would defy the judgment of such a 
committee which would in a very real 
way represent posterity. 


Registration of Tubercu- 
losis 


A very valuable and suggestive piece 
of recent statistical work is the Report 
on Compulsory Registration of Tuber- 
culosis by William H. Baldwin to the 
Committee on the Prevention of Con- 
sumption of the Associated Charities of 
Washington. It contains detailed in- 
formation regarding the passage of reg- 
istration laws in the various cities of the 
United States together with comments 
and opinions of recognized medical au- 
thorities on the success of the measure. 

Probably the most important feature 
of the report is a carefully drafted bill 
which will be presented to Congress pro- 
viding for registration of all cases of 
tuberculosis and the free examination of 
sputum in suspected cases in the District 
of Columbia. The bill is as follows: 

AN ACT to provide for reports and registration 
of all cases of tuberculosis in the District of 

Columbia, for free examination of sputum in 


suspected cases, and for preventing the spread 
of tuberculosis in said district. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
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Congress assembled, That tuberculosis is hereby 
declared to be an infectious and communicable dis- 
ease, dangerous to the public health. It shall be 
the duty of every physician in the District of 
Columbia to report to the health officer of said 
district, in writing on forms to be provided by 
said officer, the name, age, sex, color, occupa- 
tion and address of every person in said district 
having pulmonary or any other communicable 
form of tuberculosis who has been attended by 
such physician for the first time, within one week 
after the disease is recognized. It shall also be 
the duty of the chief officer having charge for 
the time being of each and every hospital, dis- 
pensary, asylum or other similar public or pri- 
vate institution in said district to report in like 
manner the name, age, sex, color, occupation and 
last address of every patient afflicted with pul- 
monary or any other communicable form of tuber- 
culosis, who is in his care or who has come under 
his observation, within one week of such time. 


Src. 2. That the the health officer of the district 
shall make, or cause to be made, a microscopical 
examination of the sputum of persons having 
symptoms of tuberculosis, which shall be accom- 
panied by a blank giving name, age, sex, color, oc- 
cupation and address of the patient, whenever it 
be requested by the attending physician or by the 
proper officer of any hospital or dispensary; and 
shall. promptly make a report thereof, free of 
charge, to the physician or officer upon whose ap- 
plication the examination was made. 


Src. 8. That the health officer of the district 
shall cause all reports made in accordance with 
the first section and all reports showing the pres- 
ence of tubercle bacilli received in accordance with 
the second section of this act to be recorded in a 
register of which he shall be the custodian and 
which shall not be open to inspection by any one 
outside the Health Department of said district, 
and neither said health officer nor any one con- 
nected with said Health Department shall per- 
mit any such report or record to be divulged in 
such manner as to disclose the identity of the 
person to whom it relates, except as it may be 
necessary in carrying out the provisions of this 
act we 


Sec. 4. That in case the attending physician 
fails to request in his report that they shall not 
be furnished, it shall be the duty of the Health 
Department to supply to each patient, or to those 
in charge of such patient, printed instructions as 
to the methods to be employed to prevent the 
spread of the disease in each case of tuberculosis 
so reported. 


Src. 5. That in case of the vacation of any 
apartments or premises by death from pulmonary 
or any other communicable form of tuberculosis, 
or by the removal therefrom of a person or per- 
sons so afflicted, it shall be the duty of the at- 
tending physician, or, if there be no such physi- 
cian or if such physician be absent, of the owner, 
lessee, tenant, occupant, or other person in charge 
of said apartments or premises, to notify the 
health officer, in writing, of such death or removal, 
within twenty-four bours thereafter, and such 
apartments or premises shall then be disinfected 
by the Health Department at public expense, or, if 
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the owner prefers, by the owner to the satisfac- 
tion of the Health Department, and shall not 
again be occupied until so disinfected. 

Src. 6. That it shall be the duty of every per- 
son afflicted with tuberculosis, and of every person 
in attendance upon any one _ afflicted’ there- 
with and of the authorities of ‘public and 
private institutions or dispensaries in _ said 
district, to observe and enforce all sanitary rules 
and regulations of the commissioners of the dis- 
trict for preventing the spread of tuberculosis. 


Sec. 7. That upon the recovery of any patient 
from the tuberculous condition for which he was 
previously reported, a report to that effect to the 
Health Department, made by the attending physi- 
cian, shall be recorded and shall relieve said pa- 
tient from furtber liability to any requirements 
imposed by this act. 


Src. 8. That any person violating any of the 
provisions of this act shall, upon conviction there- 
of, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall 
be, punished by a fine not exceeding twenty-five 

ollars. 


Sec. 9. That all prosecutions under this act 
shall be in the police court of said district upon 
information brought in the name of the District 
of Columbia and on its behalf. 


Src. 10. That all acts and parts of acts con- 
trary to the provisions of this act, or inconsistent 
therewith, be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 


It is evident that this bill has been 
drawn after mature consideration of the 
laws in operation in other cities of the 
country and has taken into account the 
chief objections which are invariably of- 
fered to legislation of the sort.: 

The proposed Washington law differs 
from those in other cities mainly in pro- 
viding the same penalty for any disclos- 
ure of names of patients by the author- 
ities as the penalty prescribed for not 
reporting cases; and in restraining the 
health authorities from interfering with 
cases where requested not to do so by 
the attending physician. It is, of course, 
true that a tactfully administered health 
department will not interfere in cases 
properly handled by a private physician 
but the Washington committee evidently 
feels, and rightly, that this should be 
made not a matter of custom but of law. 

The bill in question, and indeed the 
whole report can be recommended to all 
communities facing a similar situation. 


A PHILADEL? 


Holding the Mirror up to Industry 
The Philadelphia Exhibit 


Mabel Hay Barrows Mussey 
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The exhibits were placarded and spoke 
clearly for themselves, but a group of 
young women who acted as guides, ad- 
ded much by their courteous explana- 
tions. An excellent «illustrated hand- 
book was also on sale. 

~The first booths taught a seasonable 
lesson, showing the night before Christ- 
mas in the home, babies tucked cosily in 
bed, stockings expectantly hung by the 
fire. ‘The contrasting picture was in the 
street, where belated shoppers, messen- 
gers, newsboys and cash girls were com- 


ing out of still brightly lighted stores, at . 


10.45 p. m. The inscription was: 


THE LAW COUNTENANCES THIS, 
THE EMPLOYER TAKES ADVANTAGE OF IT, 


AND ALL BECAUSE THE PUBLIC ALLOWS IT. 


A night scene from a glass factory in 
Pennsylvania showed a group of little 
boys employed the whole night because 
“material in process of manufacture is 
more valuable than boys in process of 
growth.” 

Then followed scenes from the soft 
coal mines, where eleven-year-old boys 
work for the miners three miles from 
daylight, and haggard groups of Penn- 
sylvania’s future citizens bend over the 
chutes in the hard coal breakers. 

These groups were reproduced like 
stage scenery from photographs. They 
lost a little in effectiveness by their large 
size and not being “in the round ;” but the 
lesson was there. Most of the morals 
were further pointed by excellent quota- 
tions. Where a thirteen-year-old girl 
was shown stripping tobacco for a manu- 
facturer of stogies in a damp tenement 
cellar, copied exactly from one in Pitts- 
burgh, the legend was from Ruskin: 


“IT IS A SHAME FOR A NATION TO MAKE 


ITS YOUNG GIRLS WEARY.”’ 


But the living workers were the ones 
who drew the crowds. 
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An Italian woman who strips carpet 
rags at the rate of two cents for 240 
yards of rags, earning thereby from five 
to fifteen cents a day, was established 
with her little six-year-old boy, in a 
room 6x12 feet. When brought there 
to continue her work she exclaimed: 
“How nice room!” It was “nice” in that 
it was as nearly a copy of her own as 
could be,—broken furniture, rags, dirt 
and all. At some of the other booths 
the workers had been allowed to array 
themselves in their best apparel, and were 
dressed with care and taste; but here 
all the usual conditions had been faith- 
fully retained, even to the little boy's 
dirty face. While his mother stripped 
and sewed the filthy accumulations from 
old rag shops (later to be retailed in 
carpet at 35 cents a yard), the heavy- 
eyed child solemnly rocked the cradle 
wherein lay a smutty-faced baby. The 
crowd could not divert him from his 
task, nor could smiles lighten the bur- 
den of his responsibility. There was al- 
most too much intimacy in this scene; 
one shrank back with a sense of intru- 
sion, and resented its publicity. 

The sweatshop, because of its more 
public nature, gave one no such embar- 
rassment. The Central Labor Union ar- 
ranged this sweatshop most effectively. 
Here were men and women working for 
dear life, with their rickety old machines, 
their rusty stove and heavy irons. So 
close they sat in the dirty room that there 
seemed hardly space to draw the needle 


the thread’s length. They paid no heed ° 


to the throngs crowding past them, for 
this was a real sweatshop and the cloth- 
ing must be finished. In an adjoining 
bedroom were the finishers, two women 
and a toddling baby. Here, too, was the 
essence of realism, even with the bread- 
knife lying on the bed, within reach of 
the baby. It was not the knife, how- 
ever, that was given to him as a play- 
thing, when the tired little fellow grew 
fretful and clung to his mother’s knee, 
but a long, coarse needle, threaded with 
black cotton; and this baby of less than 
three sat contentedly down on the floor 
with a strip of cloth and a pair of trou- 
sers across its little lap and amused it- 
self (?) by deftly setting stitch after 


Fac-simile room at Horticultural Hall, showing 


stitch in the rough cloth, to imitate his 
mother, too driven by work to play with 
her baby. “See the baby sew!” cried a 
child with a laugh, as she passed by. 
Laugh at such a sight! Angels might 
weep. 

A custom tailoring home workshop 
competed with the sweatshop for the 
honors of the exhibit. As go per cent 
of the custom work of all grades, how- 
ever fashionable, in Philadelphia, is done 
in such places, the placard brought it 
home. 


“THIS SUIT IS BEING MADE FOR A FASHION- 


ABLE TAILOR—IT MAY BE YOURS,” 


In a dark and narrow hall opening 
from this shop was the figure of a boy 
sewing (taken by flashlight), labelled 
“The Hidden Sources of a Made-to- 
Order Suit. The little tailor says he is 
thirteen, his father alleges fourteen, and 
common sense cries out eleven.” In its 
arrangement this was one of the most 
striking scenes of the exhibit. 

In less pretentious setting were home 


ie 


conditions of home industry and actual workers. 


workers in various other industries, past- 
ing paper bags, carding hooks and eyes, 
knotting shawl fringes, making aprons, 
neckties and paper flowers. 

One department was given over to 
“sweated” articles, and the contrasting 
ones made under fair conditions, bearing 
the label of the Consumers’ League or 
that of the union. 

Photographs, and unusually good ones, 
taken by the secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Child Labor Committee, made quite 
an exhibit in themselves. A remarkably 
good set of charts and maps, made by the 
Consumers’ League of Bryn Mawr Cal- 
lege, showed some astonishing conditions. 

While the main hall held the real ex- 
hibit—that offered by the Pennsylvania 
Child Labor Committee, the Consumers’ 
League of Philadelphia, the New Century 
and the Civic Clubs, other parts of the 
building were devoted to scarcely less 
interesting presentations arranged by 
some of the thirty-three endorsing socie- 
ties which lent such imposing backing to 
the Industrial Exhibit. Of these the 
scenes shown, “before and after” the ar- 
rival of the visiting nurse in a squalid 
tenement; the dismal bedroom frequent- 
ly assigned to maids in private families, 
and the contrasting cheerful one with 


Charts prepared by the young 
‘college women of the Consumers 
League of Bryn Mawr. 
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suitable furnishings such as is recom- 
mended to mistresses by the Philadelphia 
Research and Protective Association, 
were among the best. 

The Octavia Hill Association showed 
some little models of ghastly housing con- 
ditions. One notorious Italian court was 
perfectly reproduced by a young Italian 
boy, who with artist’s touch had put in 
all the bits of local color from the many- 
hued garments on the clothes-lines, to 
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Three lectures a day were given all 
through the week by such speakers as 
Mrs. Kelley, United States Commission- 
er of Labor Charles P. Neill, Peter Rob- 
erts, John Spargo, and many Philadel- 
phians. Lectures as well as _ exhibit 
rooms were thronged. The attendance 
for the week was 25,000. 

Mrs. Hatfield, who first planned the ex- 
hibit, and Scott Nearing, the secretary, 
were thought very courageous at the out- 


Three miles from daylight. 


the rubbish in the gutter and the cats on 
the roof, and the Italian flag on the ridge- 
pole. 

The Public Education Association dis- 
played toy models of the conditions and 
overcrowding in the Philadelphia schools, 
and for constructive work had classes of 
school boys every afternoon and evening 
in manual training, under the direction of 
Dr. Ernest Kent. 


set, to attempt things on so large a scale. 
But those who hesitated most, must now 
be thoroughly convinced of the need of 
some such demonstration to educate the 
public in the thatter of child labor and 
the sweatshops. 

One unexpected and promising feature 
was the attack in the newspapers on the 
Child Labor Committee by the State Fac- 
tory Inspection Department. The neg- 


Scenery from one of the pooths, showing size and design. 


s of trousers on the way to the wholesaler. 
They were finished for 7 cts. the pair. 


Twenty-eight pair 
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lect of duties and mismanagement of this 
department have been a scandal to the 
state, though not a public one. Captain 
Delaney’s unprovoked attack on the ex- 
hibit led to his own exposure. His own 
report condemns him. For example, 
though there were 3,000 known viola- 
tions of the child labor law during the 
period covered, there were but twenty- 
two prosecutions. An invitation to de- 
fend himself and deliver an address at the 
Industrial Exhibit, was sent to Captain 
Delaney, but he preferred to send a dep- 
uty whose violent language caused an 
exciting evening and was even more self- 


After school on Fairhill street, Philadelphia. 
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convicting on the department’s work than 
the report. 

And so it may be that the exhibit will 
have immediate and practical results,— 
possibly even it may cause the appoint- 
ment of inspectors who inspect, and who 
do not consider it “petty persecution” to 
carry out the law. 


What did the children learn who came 
to the Industrial Exhibit? It may be that 
they saw only the scenes of a play, and 
dolly-house models, but for the future of 
Pennsylvania it is to be hoped that they 
saw the wrong of it all, and the opportun- 
ity that is coming to them to right it. 


Both children are finishing coats 
for their mother. 
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(This is the first publication of the opening chapter of Miss 
Addams’s forthcoming book. The concluding chapter will be 
printed during the month. These studies in the gradual develop- 
ment of the moral substitutes for war have been made in the 
industrial quarter of a cosmopolitan city where the morality 
exhibits marKed social and international aspects. |! 
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The following pages present the claims 
of the newer, more aggressive ideals of 
peace, as over against the older dove- 
like ideal. These newer ideals are active 
and dynamic, and it is believed that if 
their forces were made really operative 
upon society, they would, in the end, 
quite as a natural process, do away with 
war. The older ideals have required 
fostering and recruiting, and have 
been held and promulgated on the basis 
of a creed. Their propaganda has been 
carried forward during the last century 
in nearly all civilized countries by a small 
body of men who have never ceased to 
cry.out against war and its iniquities and 
who have preached the doctrines of 
peace along two great lines. The first has 
been the appeal to the higher imaginative 
pity, as it is found in the modern, moral- 
ized man. This line has been most ef- 
fectively followed by two Russians, Count 
Tolstoy in his earlier writings and Ver- 
estchagin in his paintings. With his re- 
lentless power of reducing all life to per- 
sonal experience Count Tolstoy drags us 
through the campaign of the common sol- 
dier in its sordidness and meanness and 
constant sense of perplexity. We see 
nothing of the glories we have associated 
with warfare, but learn of it as it appears 
to the untutored peasant who goes forth 
at the mandate of his superior to suffer 
hunger, cold, and death for issues which 
he does not understand, which, indeed, 
can have no moral significance for him. 
Verestchagin covers his canvas with thou- 
sands of wretched wounded and neglect- 
ed dead, with the waste, cruelty, and 
squalor of war, until he forces us to 
question whether a moral issue can ever 


be subserved by such brutal methods. 

1Newer Ideals of Peace, by Jane Addams. By 
permission of the Macmillan Company, publishers. 
Eerice, $1.25. 
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High and searching as is the preaching 
of these two great Russians who hold 
their art of no account save as it serves 
moral ends, it is still the appeal of dog- 
ma, and may be reduced to a command 
to cease from evil. And when this same 
line of appeal is presented by less gifted 
men, it often results in mere senti- 
mentality, totally unenforced by a call to 
righteousness. 

The second line followed by the ad- 
vocates of peace in all countries has been 
the appeal to the sense of prudence, and 
this again has found its ablest exponent 
in a Russian subject, the economist and 
banker, Jean de Bloch. He sets forth 
the cost of warfare with pitiless accuracy, 
and demonstrates that even the present 
armed peace is so costly that the burdens 
of it threaten social revolution in almost 
every country in Europe. Long before 
the reader reaches the end of de Bloch’s 
elaborate computation he is ready to cry 
out on the inanity of the proposition that 
the only way to secure eternal peace is 
to waste so much valuable energy and 
treasure in preparing for war that war 
becomes impossible. Certainly no method 
could be devised which is more cumber- 
some, more roundabout, more extrava- 
gant, than that illustrated by the reductio 
ad absurdum of the peace-secured-by-the- 
preparation-for-war theory. This appeal 
to prudence was constantly emphasized 
at the first Hague conference and was 
shortly afterward demonstrated by Great 
Britain when she went to war in South 
Africa, where she was fined one hundred 
million pounds and lost ten thousand 
lives. The fact that Russia also, and the 
very czar who invited the conference, dis- 
regarded the conclusions of the Hague 
tribunal, makes this line of appeal, at least 
for the moment, seem impotent to influ- 
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ence empires which command enormous 
resources and which lodge the power of 


expenditure in officials who have nothing © 


to do with accumulating the treasure they 
vote to expend. 

Although it would be the height of 
folly for responsible statesmen to ignore 
the sane methods of international discus- 
sion and concession suggested by the 
Interparliamentary Union for Interna- 
tional Arbitration and by the Institute 
of International Law, nevertheless uni- 
versal peace, viewed from the point of the 
world’s sovereignty or of the council 
of nations, is discouraging even when 
stated by the most ardent advocate of the 
peace society. It is quite possible that 
we are making the same mistake which 
the old annalists of history made when 
they never failed to chronicle the wars 
and calamities which harassed their con- 
temporaries, although, while the few in- 
dulged in fighting, the mass of them 
peacefully prosecuted their daily toil and 
followed their own conceptions of kindli- 
ness and equity. An English writer* 
has recently bidden us to look at the 
actual state of affairs existing at the pres- 
ent moment. He says: 


Universal and permanent peace may be a 
vision; but the gradual change whereby war, 
as a normal state of international relations, 
has given place to peace as the normal state, 
is no vision, but an actual process of history 
palpably forwarded in our own day by the 
development of international law and of 
morals, and voluntary arbitration based 
thereon. 


He insists that it is the function of 
international lawyers merely to give co- 
herent expression to the best principles 
which the common moral sense of civil- 
ized governments recognizes; in other 
words, that international law should be 
like primitive law within the nation, a 
formal expression of custom resting on 
the sense of a reciprocal restraint which 
has been found to be necessary for the 
common good. 

Assuming that the two lines of ap- 
peal—the one to sensibility and the other 
to prudence—will persist, and that the 
international lawyers, in spite of the fact 
that they have no court before which to 


hort P. Hobhouse, Democracy and Reaction, page 
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plead and no executive to enforce their 
findings, will continue to formulate into 
codes the growing moral sense of the na- 
tions, the writer hopes not only to 
make clear the contention that these 
forces within society are so dynamic and 
vigorous that the impulses to war seem 
by comparison cumbersome and me- 
chanical, but also to point out the develop- 
ment of those newer social forces which 
it is believed will at last prove a “sov- 
ereign intervention” by extinguishing the 
possibility of battle at its very source. _ 


Primitive It is difficult to formulate 
yratne’ the newer dynamic peace, 


Newer Peace. embodying the later hu- 
manism, as over against the old dog- 
matic peace. The word “non-resistance” 
is misleading, because it is much too 
feeble and inadequate. It suggests pas- 
sivity, the goody-goody attitude of in- 
effectiveness. The words “overcoming,” 
“substituting,” “re-creating,” “readjust- 
ing moral values,” “forming new centers 
of spiritual energy,” carry much more of 
the meaning implied. For it is not mere- 
ly the desire for a conscience at rest, for 
a sense of justice no longer outraged, 
that would pull us into new paths where 
there would be no more war nor prepa- 
rations for war. There are still more 
strenuous forces at work reaching down 
to impulses and experiences as primitive 
and profound as are those of struggle it- 
self. That “ancient kindliness which sat 
beside the cradle of the race,”’ and which 
is ever ready to assert itself against am- 
bition and greed and the desire tor 
achievement, is manifesting itself now 
with unusual force, and for the first time 
presents international aspects. 

Moralists agree that it is not so much 
by the teaching of moral theorems that 
virtue is to be promoted as by the direct 
expression of social sentiments and by 
the cultivation of practical habits. They 
agree that in the progress of society senti- 
ments and opinions have come first, then 
habits of action, and lastly moral codes 
and institutions. Little is gained by cre- 
ating the latter prematurely, but much 
may be accomplished by the utilization of 
human interests and affections. The ad- 
vocates of peace would find both the ap- 
peals to Pity and Prudence totally un- 
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necessary, could they utilize the cosmo- 
politan interest in human affairs with the 
resultant social sympathy which at the 
present moment is developing among all 
the nations of the earth. ‘ 


The Tribe /rom this standpoint the 
et al advocates of the newer 
Ideals of Peace would have 
little to do but to insist that the social 
point of view be kept paramount, realiz- 
ing at the same time that the social senti- 
ments are as blind as the egotistic senti- 
ments and must be enlightened, disci- 
plined and directed by the fullest knowl- 
edge. The modern students of human 
morality have told us that primitive man, 
by the very necessities of his hard strug- 
gle for life, came at last to identify his 
own existence with that of his tribe. 
Tribal life then made room within itself 
for the development of that compassion 
which is the first step towards sensibility 
and higher moral sentiment. 

If we accept this statement then we 

_ must assume that the new social morality, 
which we so sadly need, will of necessity 
have its origin in the social affections— 
we must search in the dim borderland be- 
tween compassion and morality for the 

beginnings of that cosmopolitan affection, 
as it is prematurely called. 

The life of the tribal man inevitably 
divided into two sets of actions, which ap- 
peared under two different ethical 
aspects: the relation within the tribe and 
the relation with outsiders, the double 
conception of morality maintaining itself 
until now. But the tribal law differed no 
more widely from inter-tribal law than 
our common law does from our interna- 
tional law. Until society manages to 
combine the two we shall make no head- 
way toward the newer ideals of peace. 

If we would institute, an intelligent 
search for the social conditions which 
make possible this combination we should 
naturally seek for them in the poorer 
quarters of a cosmopolitan city where we 
have, as nowhere else, the conditions for 
breaking into this double development ; 
for making a fresh start, as it were, to- 
ward a synthesis upon a higher moral line 
which shall include both. There is every 
opportunity and necessity for compassion 
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and kindliness such as the tribe itself af- 
forded, and there is in addition, because 
of the many nationalities which are gath- 
ered there from all parts of the world, 
the opportunity and necessity for break- 
ing through the tribal bond. 

Early associations and affections were 
not based so much on ties of blood as 
upon that necessity for defense against 
the hostile world outside, which made 
the life of every man in a tribe valuable 
to every other man. The fact of blood 
was, so to speak, an accident. The moral 
code grew out of solidarity of emotion 
and action essential to the life of all. 

In the midst of the modern city which, 
at moments, seems to stand only for the 
triumph of the strongest, the successful 
exploitation of the weak, the ruthlessness 
and hidden crime which follow in the 
wake of the struggle for existence on its 
lowest terms, there come daily—at least 
to American cities—accretions of simple 
people, who carry in their hearts a desire 
for mere goodness. They regularly de- 
plete their scanty livelihood in response 
to a primitive pity, and, independent of 
the religions they have professed, of the 
wrongs they have suffered, and of the 
fixed morality they have been taught, 
they have an unquenchable desire that 
charity and simple justice shall regulate 
men’s relations. It seems sometimes, to 
one who knows them, that they contin- 
ually seek for an outlet for more kindli- 
ness, and that they are not only willing 
and eager to do a favor for a friend, but 
that their kindheartedness lies in ambush, 
as it were, for a chance to incorporate 
itself in our larger relations, and that 
they persistently expect it shall be given 
some form of governmental expression. 
This is doubtless due partly to the fact 
that emotional pity and kindness are al- 
ways found in greatest degree among the 
unsuccessful. We are told that unsuc- 
cessful struggle breeds emotion, not 
strength; that the hard-pressed races are 
the emotional races; and that wherever 
struggle has long prevailed emotion be- 
comes the dominant force in fixing social 
relations. Is it surprising, therefore, that 
among this huge mass of the unsuccess- 
ful, to be found in certain quarters of the 
modern city, we should have the “me- 
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dium” in which the first growth of the 
new compassion is taking place? 


Nascent = When looked at too closely, 
Social= 
Morality this nascent morality dis- 


Modi city. appears, and one can count 
over only a thousand kindly acts and 
neighborly offices. But when meditated 
upon in the whole, there at once emerge 
again those vast and dominant sugges- 
tions of a new peace and holiness. [t 
would seem as if our final help and heal- 
ing were about to issue forth from broken 
human nature itself, out of the pathetic 
striving of ordinary men, who make 
up the common substance of life; from 
those who have been driven by economic 
pressure or governmental oppression out 
of a score of nations. 

These various peoples who are gather- 
ed together in the immigrant quarters of 
a cosmopolitan city, worship goodness for 
its own value, and do not associate it 
with success any more than they associate 
success with themselves; they literally 
“serve God for nought.” If we would 
adduce evidence that we are emerging 
from a period of industrialism into a 
period of humanitarianism, it is to such 
quarters that we must betake ourselves. 
These are the places in which it is easiest 
to study the newer manifestations of gov- 
ernment, in which personal welfare is 
considered a legitimate object; for a new 
history of government begins with an 
attempt to make life possible and human 
in large cities, in those crowded quarters 
which exhibit such an undoubted ten- 
dency to barbarism and degeneracy when 
the better human qualities are not nour- 
ished. Public baths and gymnasiums, 
parks and libraries, are provided first for 
those who are without the security for 
bare subsistence, and it does not seem 
strange to them that it should be so. Such 
a commutnity is made up of men who will 
continue to dream of Utopian govern- 
ments until the democratic government 
about them expresses kindliness with pro- 
tection. Such men will continue to rely 
upon neighborly friendliness until organ- 
ized charity is able to identify impulsive 
pity with well-considered relief. They 
will naively long for an education for 
their children that will fit them to earn 
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money until public education shall come : 
If we 


to consider industrial efficiency. 
once admit the dynamic character of hu- 
man progress, then it is easy to under- 
stand why the crowded city quarters be- 
come focal points of that progress. As 
their hopes and dreams are a prophecy 
of the future development in city gov- 
ernment, in charity, in education, so their 
daily lives are a forecast of coming in- 
ternational relations. 

1Our attention has lately been drawn to 
the fact that it is logical that the most 
vigorous efforts in governmental reform, _ 
as well as the most generous experiments — 


in ministering to social needs, have come — 


from the larger cities and that it is inevit- 


able that they should be to-day “the cen- 
ters of radicalism,” as they have been tra- 
ditionally the “cradles of liberty.” 


A deeper and more thorough-going - 


unity is required in a community made up 
of highly differentiated units than in a 
more settled and stratified one, and it may 
be logical that we should find in this com- 
mingling of many peoples a certain bal- 
ance and concord of opposing and con- 
tending forces, a gravitation toward the 
universal. Because of their difference in 
all external matters, in all of the non- 
essentials of life, the people in a cosmo- 
politan city are forced to found their com- 
munity of interests upon the basic and 
essential likenesses of their common hu- 
man nature; for, after all, the things that 
make men alike are stronger and more 
primitive than the things that separate 
them. It is natural that this synthesis of 
the varying nations should be made first 
at the points of the greatest congestion, 
quite as we find that selfishness is first 
curbed and social feeling created at the 
points where the conflict of individual in- 
terests is sharpest. One dares not grow 
too certain as to the wells of moral heal- 
ing which lie under the surface of the sul- 
len work-driven life which the industrial 
quarters of the modern city present, and 
which fascinate us by their mere size and 
diversity, as does the city itself; but cer- 
tain it is, that these quarters continually 
confound us by their manifestations of 


altruism. It may be that we are sur- 
1The Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth Cent- 
ury. A. F. Weber, page 432. 
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prised simply because we fail to compre- 
hend that the individual, under such 
pressure, must shape his life with some 
teference to the demands of social jus- 
tice, not only to avoid crushing the little 
folk about him, but in order to save him- 
self from death by crushing; that it is an 
instance of the irresistible coalescing of 
the altruistic and egoistic impulse which 
is the strength of social morality. We 
are often told that men under this press- 
ure of life become calloused and cynical, 
whereas anyone who lives with them 
knows that they are sentimental and com- 
passionate. 

It is possible that we shall be saved 
from warfare by the “fighting rabble’”’ it- 
self, by the “quarrelsome mob” turned 
into kindly citizens of the world through 
the pressure of a cosmopolitan neighbor- 
hood. It is not that they are shouting 
for peace—on the contrary, if they shout 
at all, they continue to shout for war— 
but that they are really attaining cosmo- 
politan relations through daily experi- 
ence. They will probably believe for a 
long time that war is noble and necessary 
both to engender and cherish patriotism; 
and yet all of the time, below their shout- 
ing, they are living in the kingdom of hu- 
man kindness. They are laying the sim- 
ple and inevitable foundations for an in- 
ternational order as the foundations of 
tribal and national morality have already 
been laid. They are developing the only 
sort. of patriotism consistent with the in- 
termingling of the nations; for the citi- 
zens of a cosmopolitan quarter find an in- 
superable difficulty when they attempt to 
hem in their conception of patriotism 
either to the “old country” or to their 
adopted one. There arises the hope that 
when this newer patriotism becomes large 
enough, it will overcome arbitrary boun- 
daries and soak up the notion of nation- 
alism. We may then give up war, be- 
cause we shall find it as difficult to make 
war upon a nation at the other side of 
the globe as upon our next-door neigh- 
bor. 


The Spiritual These humble harbingers 
Bre er eb otal thie newer ideals of 
Fraternalism. peace, venturing themselves 
upon a larger relationship, are most 


touching. And while the success of their 
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efforts can never be guaranteed or spoken 
of too confidently, they stir us with a 
strange hope, as if new vistas of life 
were opening before us—vistas not illum- 
inated with the glare of war, but with a 
mellowed glow of their own. These 
paths are seen distinctly only as we as- 
cend to a more enveloping point of view 
and obtain a larger and bulkier sense of 
the growing sentiment which rejects the 
old and negative bonds of discipline and 
coercion and insists upon vital and fra- 
ternal relationship, subordinating the low- 
er to the higher. To make this hope valid 
and intelligible is indeed the task before 
these humble brethren of ours and of 
those who would help them. They en- 
courage us to hope for the discovery of 
a new vital relation—that of the indi- 
vidual to the race—which may lay the 
foundation for a new religious bond ade- 
quate to the modern situation; and we al- 
most come to believe that such a founda- 
tion is, in fact, being laid now—not in 
speculation, but in action. 

That which secured for the early He- 
brew shepherd his health, his peace of 
mind, and his sense of connection with 
the Unseen, became the basis for the most 
wonderful and widespread religion the 
world has ever known. Perhaps, at this 
moment, we need to find that which will 
secure the health, the peace of mind, and 
opportunity for normal occupation and 
spiritual growth to the humblest indus- 
trial worker, as the foundation for a ra- 
tional conduct of life adapted to an in- 
dustrial and cosmopolitan era. 

Even now we only dimly comprehend 
the strength and irresistible power of 
those “universal and imperious ideals 
which are formed in the depths of anony- 
mous life,” and which the people insist 
shall come to realization, not because they 
have been tested by logic or history, but 
because the mass of men are eager that 
they should be tried as a living experi- 
ence. 

According to our different methods of 
viewing society, we express this newer 
ideal which is after all so old as to have 
been engendered in the tribe itself. He 
who makes the study of society a mere 
corollary of biology, speaks of the “the- 
ory of the unspecialized,” that the simple 
cell develops new characteristics when 
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new tissue is needed, while the more high- 
ly developed one does not; he who views 
society from the economic standpoint and 
finds hope only in a changed industrial 
order, talks of the “man at the bottom of 
society,’ of the proletarian who shail 
eventually come into his own; he who 
believes that a wiser and a saner educa- 
tion will cure our social ill, speaks ever 
and again of “the wisdom of the little 
child” and of the necessity to reveal and 
explore his capacity; while he who keeps 
close to the historic deductions upon 
which the study of society is chiefly 
founded uses the old religious phrase, 
“the counsel of imperfection,’ and bids 
us concern ourselves with “the least of 
these.” 

The French have a phrase I’ imperieuse 
bonté by which they: designate those im- 
pulses towards compassionate conduct 
which will not be denied, because they 
are as imperative in their demand for 
expression as is the impulse to make mu- 
sic or to soften life by poesy and decora- 
tion. According to this definition, St. 
Francis was a genius in exactly the same 
sense as was Dante or Raphael, and he 
revealed, quite as they did, possibilities 
and reaches of the human soul hitherto 
unsuspected. This genius for goodness 
has in the past largely expressed itself 
through individuals and groups, but it 
may be that we are approaching a period 
which shall give it collective expression, 
and shall unite into one all those private 
and parochial efforts. It would be no 
more strange than was that marvelous 
coming together of the artists and the 
people in the thirteenth century which re- 
sulted in the building of the Gothic cathe- 
drals. We may be waiting for a religious 
enthusiasm, for a divine fire to fuse to- 
gether the partial and feeble efforts at 
“doing good” into a transfigured whole 
which shall take on international propor- 
tions as naturally as the cathedrals tow- 
ered into unheard-of heights. The Goth- 
ic cathedrals were glorious beyond the 
dreams of artists, notwithstanding that 
they were built by unknown men, or ra- 
ther by so many men that it was a matter 
of indifference to record their names. 
Could we compare the present humani- 
tarian efforts to the building of a spir- 
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itual cathedral, it would seem that the 


gargoyles had been made first, that the - 


ground is now strewn with efforts to “do 
good” which have developed a diabolical 
capacity for doing harm. But even these 
may fall into place. The old cathedral- 


builders fearlessly portrayed all of life, its — 


inveterate tendency to deride as well as 
to bless; its trickery as well as its beauty. 


Their art was catholic enough to portray. 


all, and the cathedral was huge enough to 


mellow all they portrayed into a flowing © 


and inspired whole. 


The Common At the present moment it 
internationalism requires the philosopher io 

of Good Will. unify these spiritual efforts 
of the common man into the internation- 
alism of good will, as in the past it was 
natural that the philosophers, the men 
who looked at life as a whole, should have 
been the first to have sighed for negative 
peace which they declared would be 
“eternal.” 

Speculative writers, such as Kant, 
Bentham, and Buckle, long ago pointed 
out that the subsidence of war was inevit- 
able as society progressed. They con- 
tended that every stage of human prog- 
ress is marked by a further curtailment 
of brute force, a limitation of the area in 
which it is permitted. At the bottom is 
the small savage community in a per- 
petual state of warfare; at the top an or- 
derly society stimulated and controlled by 
recognized ideals of social justice. In 
proportion as the savage society comes 
under the dominion of a common moral 
consciousness, it moves up, and in pro- 
portion as the civilized society reverts to 
the use of brute force, it goes down. Re- 
version to that brute struggle may at any 
moment cost the destruction of the pain- 
fully acquired bonds of equity, the ties 
of mutual principle, which are wrought 
with such effort and loosed with such 
ease. But these earlier philosophers 


could not possibly have foreseen the tre- | 


mendous growth of industry and com- | 


merce with their inevitable cosmopolitan- 
ism which has so recently taken place. 
Nor without knowledge of this could they 
possibly have prognosticated the forward 
leap, the aggressive character which 


the concern for human welfare has lat- | 


terly evinced. 
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The speculative writers among our 
contemporaries are naturally the only 
ones who formulate this new develop- 
ment, or rather bid us heed its presence 
among us. An American philosopher’ 
has lately reminded us of the need to 
“discover in the social realm the moral 
equivalent for war—something heroic 
that will speak to men as universally as 
war has done, and yet will be as compat- 
ible with their spiritual natures as war 

_ has proved itself to be incompatible.” It 

_ may be true that we are even now discov- 

_ ering these moral substitutes, although 

_ we find it so difficult to formulate them. 
Perhaps our very hope that these substi- 
tutes may be discovered has become the 
custodian of a secret change that is go- 
ing on all about us. We care less each 
day for the heroism connected with war- 
fare and destruction, and constantly ad- 
mire more that which pertains to labor 
and the nourishing of human life. The 
new heroism manifests itself at the pres- 
ent moment in a universal determination 

_ to abolish poverty and disease, a mani- 
festation so widespread that it may be 
justly called international. 

In illustration of this new determina- 
tion one immediately thinks of the inter- 
national effort to rid the face of the earth 
of tuberculosis, in which Germany, Italy, 
France, England and America are en- 
gaged with such enthusiasm. This move- 
ment has its international congresses, its 
discoverers and veterans, also its decora- 
tions and rewards for bravery. Its disci- 
pline is severe; it requires self-control, 
endurance, self-sacrifice and constant 
watchfulness. Its leaders devote hours 
to careful teaching and demonstration, 
they reclaim acres of bad houses and 
make over the food supply of huge cities. 
One could instance the determination to 
do away with neglected old age, which 
finds expression in the old age pension 
acts of Germany and Australia, in the 
state savings banks of Belgium and 
France, in the enormous number of mu- 
tual benefit societies in England and 
America. In such undertakings as these, 
with their spontaneous and universal 


2 William James, professor of philosophy at Har- 
vard University. 
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manifestations, are we beginning to see 
the first timid forward reach of one of 
those instinctive movements which carry 
onward the progressive goodness of the 
race. 


Virile Good Will It is possible that this sub- 
as a . . 
World-Wide Stitution of nurture for war- 
Frovess."siare is atlalogzous to, that 
world-wide effort to put a limit to re- 
venge which one nation after another es- 
sayed as each reached a certain stage of 
development. To compel the avenger to 
accept blood-money in lieu of the blood 
of his enemy may have been but a short 
step in morals, but at least it destroyed 
the stimulus to further shedding of blood 
which each avenged death had afforded, 
and it laid the foundations for court ad- 
judications. The newer humanitarian- 
ism is more aggressive and substitutes 
emotional stimuli as well as codes of 
conduct. We may predict that each na- 
tion quite as a natural process will reach 
the moment when virile good-will will be 
substituted for the spirit of warfare. The 
process of extinguishing war, however, 
compared to the limiting of revenge, will 
be amazingly accelerated. Owing to the 
modern conditions of intercourse, each 
nation will respond not to an isolated 
impulse, but will be caught in the current 
of a world-wide process. 

We are much too timid and apologetic 
in regard to this newer humanitarianism, 
and do not yet realize what it may do for 
us in the way of courage and endurance. 
We continue to defend war on the ground 
that it stirs the nobler blood and the 
higher imagination of the nation, and 
thus frees it from moral stagnation and 
the bonds of commercialism. We do not 
see that this is to borrow our virtues 
from a former age and to fail to utilize 
our own. We find ourselves in this plight 
because our modern morality has lacked 
fibre, because our humanitarianism has 
been much too soft and literary, and has 
given itself over to unreal and high- 
sounding phrases. It appears that our 
only hope for a genuine adjustment of 
our morality and courage to our present 
social and industrial developments lies in 
a patient effort to work it out by daily 
experience. We must be willing to sur- 
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render ourselves to those ideals of the 
humble, which all religious teachers unite 
in declaring to be the foundations of a 
sincere moral life. 

Following the clue afforded by these 
newer ideals through our daily experi- 
ence in the modern city, it may be found 
that certain survivals of militarism in mu- 
nicipal government are responsible for 
much of the failure in the working of 
democratic institutions. We may dis- 
cover that the survivals of warfare in 
the labor movement and _all the other dan- 
gers of class morality rest largely upon 
an appeal to loyalties which are essenti- 
ally a survival of the virtues of a warlike 
period. The more aggressive aspects of 
the newer humanitarianism may be traced 
in the movement for social amelioration 
and in the protective legislation which re- 
gards the weakest citizen as a valuable 
asset. The same spirit which protests 
against the social waste of child labor also 
demands that the traditional activity of 
woman shall be utilized in civic life. 
When the state protects its civic re- 
sources, as it formerly defended its citi- 
zens in time of war, industrialism versus 
militarism comes to be nurture versus 
conquest. In order to trace the displace- 
ment of the military ideals of patriotism 
by those of a rising concern for human 
welfare, we must take an accounting be- 
tween those forms of governmental ma- 
chinery and social organization which are 
the historic outgrowth of conquest and 
repression, and the newer forms arising 
in their midst which embody the social 
energy instantly recognizable as contem- 
poraneous with our sincerest moral life. 
To follow this newer humanitarianism 
even through its obvious manifestations 
requires at the very outset a definite aban- 
donment of the eighteenth century phil- 
osophy upon which so much of our pres- 
ent democratic theory and philanthropic 
activity depends. It is necessary from 
the very beginning to substitute the scien- 
tific method of research for the a priori 
method of the school men, if we would 
deal with real people and obtain a sense 
of participation with our fellows. The 
eighteenth century humanitarian hotly 
insisted upon “the rights of man,” but he 
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loved the people without really knowing 
them, which is by no means an impossible 
achievement. “The love of those whom | 
a man does not know is quite as elemen- 
tal a sentiment as the love of those whom | 
a man does know,” but with this differ- 
ence, that he shuts himself away from the 
opportunity of being caught and carried 
forward in the stream of their hopes and 
aspirations, a bigger and warmer current 
than he dreams of. The eighteenth cen- | 


Ee see ee 


tury humanitarian substituted his enthu- - 


siastic concept of “the natural man” for - 


the warmth which this stream might have : 


given him, and so long as he dealt with | 


political concepts it answered his purpose. . 


But this abstraction breaks down when | 


applied to the people who constantly set- - 
tle in the industrial quarters of a cosmo- - 
politan city. 


Mazzini made a most sig- - 


nificant step between the eighteenth cen- - 
tury morality and our own by appealing * 
beyond “the rights of man” to the “du- - 
ties to humanity;” but although an im- - 
passioned democrat, he was still a moral- - 


ist of the earlier type. 


He realized with | 


them that the appeal to humanity would | 


evoke a finer and deeper response than 


that to patriotism or to any sectional mor- - 
ality; but he shared the eighteenth cen- - 


tury: tendency to idealization. 


It re- - 


mained for the moralist of this genera- - 
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tion to dissolve “humanity 
ponent parts of men, women, and chil- 


dren and to serve their humblest needs \ 


with an enthusiasm which, so far from 


into its com- - 


being dependent upon glamour, can be : 


sustained only by daily knowledge and 
constant companionship. 


It is no easy task to detect and to fol- » 
low the tiny paths of progress which the ! 


unencumbered proletarian, with nothing | 
but his life and capacity for labor, is 
pointing out for us. 
to a type of government founded upon | 
peace and fellowship as contrasted with | 
restraint and defence. They can never | 
be discovered with the eyes of the doc- | 
trinaire. From the nature of the case, 
he who would walk these paths must walk 
with the poor and oppressed, and can 
approach them only through affection 
and understanding. The ideals of mili- » 
tarism would make this impossible. 


These paths lead | 
{ 


CHARLES HAAG: AN IMMI- 
GRANT SCULPTOR OF HIS KIND 
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Copyright 1907, by Charles Haag. 
ORGANIZED LABOR. BY CHARLES HAAG. 


Courtesy The Craftsman 
THE STRUGGLE FOR WEALTH. BY CHARLES HAAG. 


Copyright 1907, by Charles Haag. 
THE CORNERSTONE OF THE CASTLE. BY CHARLES HAAG, 


Courtesy The Craftsman 


This group has just been accepted by the trus- 
fees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York—a _ gift to the museum from the sculptor’s 
friend, John Spargo. 


ACCORD. 


BY CHARLES HAAG. 


| 


Tucked away on the far side of a wood- 
ed hill in New Jersey is a one-room cabin 
studio, where a sculptor is working. Part 
of the time he makes models for bronze 
clocks,—neat, fancy, decorated affairs, the 
like of which we can buy any day in the 
shops. This work he does to order be- 
_ cause he and his wife must eat and have 
some shelter to live and work in.. Part 
of the time he gives form in clay and 
plaster to whatever seems to him great or 
vital in the life of the world to-day. 
Labor,--the human struggle,--the awaken- 
ing spirit of brotherhood among men,— 
these are his themes. And the figures 
and groups in which he. has expressed 
them tell their story with a simplicity 
and powerful directness that should bring 
home truth to the most indifferent or 
prejudiced mind. And this, the man’s 
real work, he does not because he hopes 
to sell it, but because his imaginative 
artist-soul is fired with a message, which 
must be told. 

This man of whose work I have spok- 
en is Charles Oscar Haag, a Swede of 
humble birth who has been in this coun- 
try five years. He was born in Norrko- 
ping, Sweden, in 1868. Before he was 
twelve years old he went to work in a 
factory, where he learned the trade which 
was to be his chief means of livelihood 
during the years that followed. But al- 
ways the desire to be a sculptor was 
strong in him; hard daily labor could 
not kill it. Asa child he began to study 
_clay-modelling in the evening schools, 
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_ lives. 


Charles Haag 


An Immigrant Sculptor of His Hind 


Crystal Eastman 


Greenwich House, New York 


and before he was twenty had learned 
all that these schools could teach him of 
his art. Then he began to look out for 
an opportunity to study further and for 
a chance to live in such a way that he 
could give more time to the work he 
loved. Money was lacking, however, and 
he had no powerful friends. His restless 
spirit, conscious of latent powers and a 
great longing unfulfilled, led him to 
wander from country to country in Eu- 
rope, always hoping for a better fortune. 
He lived for a time in Germany, Switzer- 
land, France, and Italy, still compelled 
to spend most of the time at his trade. 

These years which must have seemed 
so fruitless to the artist in him were 
nevertheless important in preparing Haag 
for. his best work. For wherever he 
went his lot was cast with working peo- 
ple. He labored with them, suffered with 
them, hoped with them; he lived their 
life. This has given him a great sympa- 
thy for the working man and woman 
everywhere and an understanding of their 
Not only does he feel the dignity 
and pathos of monotonous, unrewarding 
toil, which other artists have glorified, 
but he knows also, and understands, the 
new spirit which is stirring among the 
working people in all lands to-day. He 
has felt the hope that is in a united strug- 
gle. In Germany Haag was identified 
with the social democracy, and every- 
where trade-unionism claimed him. He 
knows the meaning of strikes and boy- 
cotts from his own experience. These 
years of struggle may have brought him 
the despairing impotence of poverty and 
the bitterness of defeat, but they brought 
him too the hope that is in fellowship. 
The feeling of brotherhood with work- 
ingmen the world over became forever 
a part of him, and when he came into 
his own, his work had to be an expression 
of that spirit. 
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Finally Haag went to 
Paris a second time and 
here fortune smiled at last. 
He found a demand for his 
twork which allowed him to 
‘give up his trade for good 
and devote himself to art. 
What led him to leave 
‘Paris, where he was be- 
ginning to be known, and 
come to America to start 
over again, no one seems 
to know,—not even Haag 
himself. But we should be glad that he 
came for he is a man whose work we 
need to know. 

There seem_to be two great spiritual 
forces at work in America to-day, both 
trying to solve the same problem, the eco- 
nomic problem which confronts us every 
day in various phases,—vast inequality 
of opportunity,—extreme wealth and ex- 
treme poverty with equally deplorable 
consequences,—a nation boasting of its 
prosperity while each year sees more chil- 
dren working in its mills and factories. 
One of these forces seems to be reaching 
down from a place of comparative safety 
to investigate, help and prevent. Modern 
philanthropy, social settlements, associa- 
tions for social and civic betterment are 
manifestations of it. The other force 
seems to be blindly struggling up from 
beneath, bound to break through and 
find the light. It finds expression in 
trade-unionism and the socialist party,— 
the peculiar spiritual strength of both 
lying in their recognition of the fact that 
the workingmen’s best interest makes 
them brothers, that together they must 
fight for a better chance for all. We are 
beginning to learn that we cannot 
work effectually at the problem until 
these two forces understand each 
other and begin to work together. The 
leaders of. the workingmen must come 
to welcome the eager intelligent efforts 
of their more fortunate fellows,—they 
must see that in a larger sense the broth- 
erhood snirit actuates these men too. 
On the other hand, the social workers of 
all kinds must recognize that there is a 
movement of the working people under 
way which is probably bigger than any 
of their schemes, and to which they must 
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in some way adapt them- 
selves with wisdom and an 
open mind, for it needs their 
help. 

It is in aid of this mutual 
understanding, I think, that 
the peculiar significance of 
Charles Haag’s best work 
lies,—especially in declaring 
the forceful idealism of the 
working class movement. 
For instance, one of his 
best groups, The Immi- 
grants,—shows wus six or seven men 
and women huddled together under 
their burdens,—each face and figure 
straining forward with a look of fixed 
despair. The artist has crowded them 
so closely together, perhaps, to symbolize 
two things,—that there is no room for 
them in the world and that they are in- 
evitably drawn together by their common 
misery. It is a picture which goes to 
the heart; it also makes one think. Then 
there are two wonderful groups, one 
called The Strike,—and the other a 
symbol of Trade Unionism. In the 
former four rough miners stand _to- 
gether, with fists clenched and jaws set,— 
a patient but unyielding determination in 
their faces. It is a strong pictureses 
united defiance. The other, Trade 
Unionism, seems to me the greatest 
piece that Haag has done. Here there 
are three men. They stand” witg 
their right hands clasped one above the 
other on the handle of a sledge, and in 
their strong figures and purposeful faces 
there is expressed not so much defiance 
as steadfastness. They seem to be united 
by their common hope. We are made to 
see in this group the nobility that comes 
to everyday men when they have for a 
time lost sight of individual gain, and 
are standing together for some common 
good. I think that a little contemplation 
of this group would do more to enlighten 
the scoffer as to the spiritual meaning of 
the trade union movement than many 
labored arguments or impassioned ap- 
peals. 

These are the finest pieces, but 
there is much that is interesting besides. 
Some of his work is more fancifully sym- 
bolic.—as for instance, In the Shadows, 
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—a piece which represents with ‘startling 
truth the tragic struggle for money,— 
and one very beautiful study which he 
calls Accord,—a Swedish peasant and 
his wife pulling together a wooden plow. 
Then there are many good single figures, 
—chief among them, The Dude, a cari- 
cature of luxurious, degenerate idleness, 
—and Old Days, which tells the saddest 
tale of all—the coming of old age to 
the very poor. 
It is not altogether upon Haag’s 
completed work that one bases a 
conviction of his creative ability. There 
is in his studio a long shelf full 
of tiny, rough studies in each of which 
he seems to have caught a passing fancy 
and held it there in plaster. These give 
but the crudest suggestion of what he 
means to fashion; they are his “notes” 
or “sketches.” But we must consider 
them in estimating his powers. They 
show a very unusual imagination. 
sidering this, together with the strength 
and truth and beauty of the pieces he has 
found time to complete, one might 
prophesy that Charles Haag will one day 
be a great sculptor. 
So far as I know, this man’s work is 
unique. He has a scorn for imitators 
which is only equalled by his contempt 
for “clever figures which say nothing.” 
In all great art, he says, there must be 
an idea to express and this must come 
from the soul of the artist. To quote 
from Haag’s own conversation in an in- 
describable but very effective broken 
English—‘Tf it don’t come from the 
man himself, it isn’t hones’ skill 
is not art. If it is only cleverness it is 
a great bluff but it is not art. ae 
“T tell you,—go look at the nature. It 
is simple, big and silent. It does 
not make a bluff to you, and yet 
you feel it—-what it means.” Add 
to this Haae’s firm belief that 
true art should be an expression of 
its own time, and you have the under- 
lying principle of his work. One might 
call it the realism of an idealist. His 
work is an exposition of it. There is 
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little delicacy of finish or fine detail. 
He shows us life as it really is; 
sometimes his pieces are so simple as to 
seem crude at first, but they never 
fail to declare with clearness and force 
the word which he had to speak. To use 
his own words in speaking of nature, his 
figures stand before you—“simple, big 
and silent,” and you feel what they mean. 

Haag’s attitude toward his life and 
work is as simple and straightforward as 
his theory of art. He lives in a most re- 
tired way and makes no pretensions. 
Most of his work he keeps out of sight 
so that one must ask to see it. He has 
a gentle humorous contempt for artists 
who follow false gods and for the peo- 
ple who encourage them. As for him, 
he will do just enough of the popular 
work, which he despises, to keep a roof 
over his head. The rest of his time, he 
will devote to his art. Since he has no 
money to have his pieces cast in bronze, 
he cannot even exhibit them. Therefore, 
he models them one after another, as 
the ideas come to him, casts them in 
plaster, and then sets them away behind 
a wide green curtain, to wait there un- 
observed, except by a few poor but ad- 
miring friends. 

And so Haag’s clock models go forth 
to meet the admiration of a misguided 
public, while his unique and wonderful 
studies of life——so sympathetic and hu- 
man, so full of meaning and prophecy,— 
these dream children of his,—retire 
one by one behind the green curtain in 
his studio. We do not need the clocks. 
God knows there must be clocks enough 
and to spare in this hustling America of 
ours, where time is more precious than 
life itself, where five minutes is more to 
be considered than a kind word or a help- 
ing hand. No, it cannot be that we need 
more clocks. On the other hand, how 
great and crying is our need of just 
just such art as this man could give us,— 
simple, strong and true; art which could 
make us feel the dignity of labor, the 
pity of things as they are, and the hope 
and promise of the future! 


Two scenes along the 
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A Demonstration of Good Citizenship 
The Springfield River Front Improvement 
Guy HirkKham 
Springfield, Mass. 


One of the hopeful things of our time 
is the widespread movement for civic im- 
provement, with all that it implies of 
desire for a lessening of the evils of city 
life and a development of what is good; 
a recognition of the practical value of the 
beautiful as well as the useful and 
healthful and convenient in our surround- 
ings, and a willingness on the part of 
those who are best able to give, to devote 
their time and money to the city’s service. 
A striking instance of all this is found 
at present in Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Springfield is a city of 75,000 people, 
beautifully situated on the left bank of 
the Connecticut river. The stream is here 
about a quarter of a mile wide, and is 
crossed by four bridges, three for high- 
ways and one for the New York Central 
railroad. The highway bridge nearest 
the center of the city is a wooden covered 
structure of the type common in New 
England in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. It was built in 1816 and 
has served the community well, but +t 
is no longer commodious or sightly. A 
commission was appointed in 1903 to in- 
vestigate and report on a new bridge. 
Their investigations proved conclusively 
that no satisfactory adjustment of bridge 
and approaches could be made under ex- 
isting conditions. The difficulty lay in 
the fact that the tracks of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, occu- 
pying the river front throughout the 
_ central portion of the city at the street 
level, would have to be crossed by either 
an underpass or an overpass. 

The underpass would necessitate almost 
prohibitive grades, even allowing for the 

lowering of adjacent streets and the rais- 
ing of the railroad tracks. The under- 
pass to the old bridge is down practically 
to water level, while the adjoining freight 
house is already inconveniently high and 
would become still more objectionable if 
the tracks were raised. The bridge com- 
mission unanimously decided that they 
could not work out a satisfactory under- 
pass solution. 
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Any overpass solution seemed equally 
unsatisfactory, for it involved not only 
the bridging of the railroad tracks and 
the street next parallel to them, but the 
building of a long ascending approach - 
between retaining walls, filling up the 
street in which it must be located for a 
considerable distance in a costly and de- 
structive fashion. * , 

It was at this point that the 
possibility of securing the removal 
of the New MHaven’s tracks to the 
west side of the river, to enter the 
city with the New York Central’s, was 
given serious consideration. This would 
make a satisfactory solution of the bridge 
problem possible. It would also reclaim 
the now neglected river front for pub- 
lic use; it would tend inevitably to raise 
the character and enhance the value of 
a depreciated district. A commission 
was appointed to investigate and report 
on this project. The desirability of the 
plan was generally recognized by the 
citizens. Business was congested on the 
Main street where rents were very high, 
but would not locate on the side streets 
because of their unfavorable conditions. 
The assessed realty valuations on Main 


street between State street and the 
Arch (the central business section) 
totaled $9,760,700; while on Water 


street, one block away and next parallel 
to the New Haven railroad, the assessed 
valuations of the corresponding section 
amounted to but $808,050. In addition 
there was lack of freight facilities and of 
desirable location for industrial enter- 
prises requiring railroad service. It was 
thought, however, that even if the rail- 
road could be brought to terms, the cost 
would be prohibitive. 

Nathan D. Bill, represented the city’s 
interests on the commission. He was 
convinced of the merits of the plan, and 
set himself to the task of securing the 
removal of the tracks. Fortunately for 
the city, the New Haven road had 
troubles of its own. The least of these 
was its inadequate freight facilities, im- 
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possible of material betterment in its 
present location. Its chief difficulty was, 
that besides its main line along the river, 
it has two subordinate lines, one (the 
Highland division) entering the city from 
the southeast, and another (the Tarifville 
branch) approaching from the. south- 
west, but without the means of connec- 
tion through the city except over the New 
York Central’s tracks. 

The New Haven road is thus depend- 
ent on the New York Central for the es- 
sential connection, and has to pay pro- 
portionately for it. It requires what the 
New York Central is naturally unwil- 
ling to give, but what the city of Spring- 
field, through the state legislature, can 
secure for it, an independent right of way 
through the city connecting its isolated 
lines. Ina word, Springfield needs what 
the New Haven road alone can give: the 
New Haven road needs what Springfield 
alone can secure for it. There was the 
opportunity for a mutually advantage- 
ous bargain. 

It was not long before Mr. Bill had ap- 
prehended the situation and come to 
terms with President Mellen of the New 
Haven road. Mr. Mellen’s engineers 
first estimated the cost of the removal to 
the railroad at over two million dollars. 
Mr. Stone, of the commission, an experi- 
enced railroad engineer, estimated the 
cost, exclusive of bridging from the 
west bank, at $933,000. Finally, Mr. 
Mellen stated that he would agree that if 
the city would secure for his road a two- 
track right of way through the city, the 
railroad would deed its property two and 
a half miles along the river front to the 
city for a maximum cost of $933,000, and 
would itself take care of any and all 
expenses over and above that sum neces- 
sitated by the removal. 

This proposition Mr. Bill laid before 
the city council November 9, 1906. In 
his report at that time, he further stated 
that private citizens had pledged them- 
selves, practically unsolicited, for $200,- 
ooo, toward the project. Of this sum 
he himself would give $50,000, and 
Everett H. Barney, another public- 
spirited citizen of means, $50,000 more. 
The report impressed the council so that 
immediate steps were taken toward fram- 
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ing a bill and petitioning the legislature. 

Since then two public meetings, each 
attended by some 1,200 people, have been 
held, one under the auspices of a group 
of interested citizens and one under the 
Board of Trade, at which the project has 
been thoroughly discussed with increasing. 
interest and enthusiasm. The news- 
papers have regarded it favorably and 
treated it liberally from the first. It was 
seen that not only would the bridge prob- 
lem be simplified, the freight service bet- 
tered, the river front redeemed for the 
use and enjoyment of all, and a depre- 
ciated section made increasingly valuable, 
but also that the city would be greatly 
benefited through a larger opportunity 
for business and industrial expansion and | 
growth. 

Objections were raised, of course. 
Certain important concerns established 
along the present line of the railroad, 
among others the gas and electric light 
works, would have to sacrifice their ex- 


’ isting plants; the initial cost would be but 


the beginning of a long line of expenses 
in developing the improvement. But 
with the direct assurance of President 
Mellen that discommoded concerns would 
be properly provided for; with the unde- 
niable fact that the improvements would 
necessarily be a long time in developing, 
thus distributing and minimizing the 
financial burden and allowing opportunity 
for readjustment; and finally, with the 
announcement that Mr. Barney had willed 
all of his property to the city, a property 
large enough so that, if properly handled, 
the income alone would suffice to take . 
care of the development of the entire 
river front property; with these facts in 
mind, every objection would seem to be 
overcome, and the thing that had seemed 
impossible, however desirable, made not 
only possible but inevitable. 

It has been made possible largely, if 
not solely, by the public spirit of one 
citizen, Nathan D. Bill, who has been un- 
tiring in his devotion to the public service 
not only in this but other matters, sec-. 
onded by the public spirit of another citi- 
zen, Everett H. Barney, who has been un- 
sparing in his generosity for the city’s 
advantage, and those other citizens who 
have labored in the same cause. 
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Chapter I. General Impressions 


In the reports on foreign charities 
which I drew up in 1808 and 1go1 for the 
German National Conference of Chari- 
ties, I dealt with the private charity and 
public relief system of the United 
States. These reports were based upon 
a vast amount of material found in books 
and pamphlets, proceedings of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection and of the conferences of different 
states, besides numerous reports from va- 
rious states, towns, societies and _ insti- 
tutions. What I desire to give now is 
neither a systematic account of American 
charities nor a systematic supplement to 
what I said in my former reports, but 
rather the personal impressions of Ameri- 
can charity and philanthropy which a 
visit to the United States in the autumn 
of 1904 enabled me to obtain. 

The International Congress of Arts 
and Sciences was the ostensible object of 
my visit, that great scientific meeting 
that was to report on the state and ten- 
dency of scientific research in all. its 
branches. I myself spoke on the subject 
of “The Problem of Poverty” and the 
paper is reproduced in the official pub- 
lications of the congress. Needless to 
say, I determined to avail myself of this 
occasion to become acquainted, as far as 
possible, with the charitable and philan- 
thropic institutions of the United States. 
“As far as possible” meant only the north- 
eastern part of this vast territory and 
there only the large towns. Even in 
these towns, St. Louis, Washington, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston and New 
York, I was by no means able to see 
everything that was of interest. Still I 
was able to see a great deal, especially 
in Boston and New York, where I stayed 
longest, and to learn a great deal by per- 
sonal interviews with prominent leaders, 
devoting my chief attention, as I did from 
the first, to such points as seemed of 
special significance in the march of pro- 
gress in America. 
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I was assisted in every way by those who 
are at the head of social work. They re- 
ceived me, a stranger, with unparalleled 
hospitality, helped me to visit institutions 
and establishments in all directions and 
were ever ready to talk things over with 
me.t At whafever doors I knocked, those 
of superintendents of public charities or 
those of large private philanthropies, all 
were most readily thrown open to me. 

To the impressions and facts that I 
was thus enabled to acquire directly, I 
added a very profitable collection of re- 
ports and other literature of every kind. 
I now have before me for reference more 
than two hundred volumes of treatises, 
reports from state boards, municipal or- 
ganizations and societies. This material 
I have brought up to date to the middle 
of 1906.? 


abut” I may mention as a gen- 
undanc . 

of eral observation that the 
Literature. 


literature on the subject of 
charity is very abundant in America, per- 
haps a little too abundant. The reports 


1I need but mention de Forest, the first tene- 
ment house commissioner of New York city and 
president of the New York Charity Organization 
Society; Kennedy, the generous erector of the 
United Charities building in New York; Schiff, 
president of the well-known firm Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company; Folks, ex-commissioner of public chari- 
ties and now general secretary of the State 
Charities Aid Association; Devine, general sec- 
retary of the New York Charity Organization So- 
ciety; Frankel, manager of the United Hebrew 
Charities; Professor Morris Loeb; Blaustein, su- 
perintendent of the Educational Aliance; Dr. and 
Mrs. Simkhovitch, at the head of Greenwich 
House; William H. Tolman, director of the In- 
stitute of Social Service—all of these in New 
York; or, in Boston, Professor Peabody, the rep- 
resentative of social science at Harvard Universi- 
ty, who is thoroughly familiar with German af- 
fairs; Brackett, one of the pioneers in philan- 
thropie education; Miss Higgins, general secre- 
tary of the Associated Charities; Dr. Fernald, 
superintendent of the model institution for the 
feeble-minded; and in Chicago, Professor Hender- 
son, who has written so much on our subject and 
has done so much practical pioneer work; Bick- 
nell, general secretary of the bureau of charities ; 
and Jane Addams, the moving spirit of Hull 
House. Of these names I make special mention 
because I am particularly indebted to them, but 
it is by no means an exhaustive list of those who 
assisted me. 


Hor further details I refer my readers to a 
publication of mine “A Bibliography of Charities” 
with its supplements (Carl Heymanns, Berlin), 
which contains a complete systematic record of 
the material with which I am acquainted. 


EMIL MUENSTERBERG. 


Dr. Muensterberg ig president of the Depart- 
ment of Public Charities of Berlin, and editor 


of the Zeitschrift fiir das Armenwesen. At the 


Congress of Arts and Science held in connection 
with the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, Dr. 
Muensterberg presented a paper on ‘the “Problem 


of Poverty,” which was one of the two addresses 
before the section on Depeudents. 
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of local authorities, and even more those 
of state boards, usually contain detailed 
disquisitions on important topics in the 
field of charity. On the whole the differ- 
ence between the American mode’ of 
treating the subject and that usual in 
German scientific works lies in the fact 


that the Americans make it their special 


object not merely to supply scientific in- 
formation but above all to rouse people 
to practical co-operation and thus gain 
their active assistance. 

In my reports of 1898 and 1901, to 
which I have referred, I was working 
from printed records and was thus able 
to rule out entirely the personal element, 


giving, I trust, a fairly objective repre- 


sentation of what I had before me in 
print. In reproducing personal impres- 
sions one is bound to give greater promi- 
nence to the first personal pronoun, to 
say what most impresses one’s self, but 
on the whole, the general impression 
which I gained of the dominant tend- 
encies of philanthropy corresponded with 
the impressions derived from my study 
of the printed reports. It was a satis- 
faction to me to hear from American ex- 
perts who knew the reports in question, 
that, even where they lead to general con- 
clusions, they consider them to be es- 
sentially correct. Nevertheless, however 
carefully one may have studied printed 
reports, a personal impression has a very 
different effect. Many points that seem 
important to the reader become insigni- 
ficant compared to others that he has 
considered trivial or only of equal sig- 
nificance. One appreciates to a remark- 
able extent the influence of personality, 
which in this sphere of work is of such 
marked importance. Such abuses as 
political interference with administration 
must be openly discussed in our pres- 
ence with passionate vehemence, born of 
experience and patriotism, before we can 
realize what a large part politics actually 
plays in these affairs. The figures given 
in the printed reports may show the read- 
er that there is a tremendous immigration 
into the United States, but if you are 
to realize what race problems mean to 
American philanthropy you must have 
passed through the Ghetto in New York 
city, the various national colonies in Chi- 
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cago, and the Negro quarters in Wash- 
ington. In order to appreciate the un- 
assuming self-denial of those who devote’ 
their lives to the service of the poor, you 
need to have gone with those kindly peo- 
ple who have taken their abode in the 
settlements and to have taken part in 
the evening talks, the club meetings, and 
to have had an insight into the work so 
busily going on among the poorer classes. 


I was most powerfully and 
delightfully impressed with 
the personality of those 
who are at the head of the various or- 
ganizations. In Germany the general 
notion still prevails that donations for 
charitable purposes should be directly 
devoted to the poor, and there is conse- 
quently a primitive method of distribut- 
ing alms by means of private philan- 
thropic institutions. In America, on the 
other hand, they have got so far along 1s 
to hold that the first consideration is to 
see that the funds raised by private phil- 
anthropy are employed in the right way 
and at the right place and that con- 
sequently one of the first objects of ex- 
penditure must be to secure the appoint- 
ment of such efficient persons that a fair 
and judicious scheme of outlay will be 
guaranteed. Thus we find none of the 
large charitable societies without a well 
paid general secretary, a number of as- 
sistants, and other salaried workers. In 
the schools of philanthropy which are be- 
ing established in all directions the main 
object is to turn out workers who expect 
to make philanthropy their profession. 
As far as I could judge, the fact that this 
is salaried professional work does not 
have the slightest unfavorable influence 
upon the spirit with which it is done. 
The workers’ hearts are in it just as much 
as their minds. In Germany too, we are 
bound to come to see, more and more, 
that philanthropy as a profession need 
lose none of its intrinsic worth by being 
remunerated, any more than does the 
calling of the clergyman, the teacher, the 
judge, or the physician, all of whom gain. 
their living by the care of their fellow 
creatures’ souls and bodies. We must, it 
is true, bear in mind a circumstance to 
which I shall frequently return, namely, 
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that in America private philanthropy has 
to do far more than it has in Germany, 
where a considerable share of its burden 
rests on the shoulders of the community. 
We need but to recall that many of the 
large cities of America will have nothing 
to do with out-door relief and that pub- 
lic charity will do relatively little for the 
ceaseless stream of immigrants, in 
order to understand what a vast field is 
left to private philanthropy. 

As in all American affairs, one is struck 
by the preponderance of women workers. 
The offices and the local application bu- 
reaus employ women almost exclusively. 
In settlements both sexes are represented, 
but here too women are in the majority. 
This arises not only from the nature and 
capabilities of women, so given to help- 
ing their fellow-creatures, but also from 
the position of women in general, which 
is far higher than it is in Germany. In- 
deed, the wholesale employment of wo- 
men in the schools, in public and private 
offices, has caused those who are familiar 
with American conditions to speak of the 
danger of “Feminismus.” This is a 
danger that need not be dreaded in the 
sphere of charity and philanthropy, in- 
asmuch as this is a field of labor for 
which women are peculiarly fitted. As 
far as my personal impressions went, I 
was unable to see anything but thorough- 
ly efficient and intelligent work done by 
women in these positions, an inquiry into 
the real need of applicants that was ab- 
solutely impartial and just, not to say 
severe, and an almost painful accuracy 
in the matter of bookkeeping and regis- 
tration. In the settlements I was de- 
lighted by the cheerful tone that marked 
the intercourse of the residents, the cap- 
tivatingly bright way in which, after a 
hard day’s work, they devoted themselves 
to some undertaking for the public wel- 
fare, all of which is so necessary when 
associating with the poorer classes. 


I was agreeably surprised 
too, by the way in which all 
the business affairs are con- 
ducted. Everything is thoroughly prac- 
tical and so arranged as to gain one’s 
object with the least possible expenditure 
of time and trouble. Hardly any writ- 
ing is done by hand, dictation and clear 
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typewriting being: universally preferred. 
The forms so extensively required in the 
administration of relief are cut down to 
the simplest shape possible, so that they 
are far more easily housed than our fat 
tomes. This trait of adaptation to re- 
quirements seemed to me to be a char- 
acteristic of American psychology; I 
found it almost everywhere in public ad- 
ministration and in private affairs. _ 
As has already been indicated, the 
state of public charities has a marked 
effect on the development of private 
philanthropy. As a rule, there is a feel- 
ing in every community that certain in- 
stitutions are necessary. If they are 
not supplied by the public, then private 
societies step into the breach; just as_ 
they step aside as soon as the state 
or municipality comes forward. Thus, 
as soon as state education in Germany 
extended to free compulsory elementary 
education, private philanthropy entirely 
withdrew from this sphere of operation, 
having done its pioneer work by founding 
the Ragged Schools at the close of the 
eighteenth century. No further work on 
its part being necessary here, it turned 
to other aspects of national education and 
improvement. The same development is 
also observable in the maintenance of 
orphans. Owing to the circumstance 
that public charity in the large cities of 
America allows hardly any out-door re- 
lief, that it seldom concerns itself with 
the immigrant population as such, private 
philanthropy has been most active in these 
directions and commands extremely large 
funds. Here the much vaunted Ameri- 
can generosity is very evident. Good. 
purposes scarcely ever lack funds. The 
project of unifying local philanthropy, 
for example, by erecting one central 
building, has met with generous support 
in New York city, as has also the School 
of Philanthropy in the same city. Pre- 
ventive philanthropy in a wider sense 
profits even more by this spirit of gen- 
efosity, as witnessed chiefly by the mag- 
nificent public libraries, the universities, 
the parks and so on. Most noteworthy 
of all is the fact that in the private 
philanthropic institutions and establish- 
ments politics are not admitted. It is-as 
though the spirit of philanthropy were 
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sick of politics and sought out a place of 
refuge where it could carry on purely 
technical and humane work. 


It is this political interfer- 
ence that casts such a black 
shadow upon a large part 
of American charity. I have discussed 
this point in my report of 1901 and shail 
refer to it more in detail in the articles on 
public charities and state supervision. 
Here I will make only one or two brief 
comments. The question is between the 
so-called spoils system and the merit 
system. On the one hand is the opinion 
that the offices are the right of the politi- 
cal victors and that the party in power 
is justified in handing over well-paid 
offices as the welcome spoil of its ad- 
herents, with no consideration of fitness 
or abilities. On the other hand there is 
the demand that the awarding of offices 
should depend upon certain requirements, 
and that age, health and well-tested fit- 
ness and abilities alone should be decisive. 
Under such conditions there could be no 
change of officials with every change of 
political party, but they would keep their 
posts as long as their conduct entitled 
them to. This is the civil service system 
that people have so long been fighting 
for. To get rid of the spoils system 
would mean getting rid of corruption, 
by removing the abuse of political power. 
The complaints on this score are uni- 
versal. I could not enter into conver- 
sation with any of the leading authorities 
that the talk did not constantly revert to 
this point, and our position in Germany 
was dwelt upon with envy, where the rule 
holds of appointing officials for life re- 
gardless of their political opinions and 
of change of party. I do not deny that 
I on my part was not without some feel- 
ings of envy. It was not that I desired 
the American system for our country, 
but I look upon it as no slight defect, due 
to what we call bureaucracy, that when 
once appointed our various officials are 
never again subject to examination or to 
reappointment at a diminished income. 

The differences between 
their methods and ours 
seem to me to have their 
origin in the historical development of 
the two countries. At a period when 
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civic responsibility was at its lowest point 
in Germany, the best that could be done 
to strengthen public spirit was done by 
officialdom, which thereby acquired a very 
unusual position of authority, the effects 
of which are felt to this very day. In 
America there was at first no official- 
dom at all. Its inhabitants tilled their 
fields and managed their business and 
left the conduct of public affairs to per- 
sons of trust, less on the principle of 
strict officialdom than in accordance with 
business habits. The thought that the 
appointment of adherents of the party in 
power was in any way dangerous prob- 
ably scarcely occurred to them. Gradu- 
ally the administrative functions enlarged 
with the growth of the country, people 
came to see that the administration of 
public affairs cannot be carried on merely 
as a secondary occupation to making 
money, and that these affairs, as well as 
any others, demand experience and in- 
corruptible officials. To put it briefly, 
the conviction gradually obtained a hold 
over the public consciousness that state 
and community are something very dif- 
ferent from a mere collection of indi- 
viduals and that they demand special 
laws and special functionaries. If our 
bureaucracy frequently becomes intoler- 
able through forgetting that it exists for 
the public weal and not the other way 
around, the American may earnestly wish 
that those who hold public posts did not 
so entirely identify themselves with 
partisan interests, but that they were free 
and independent representatives of pub- 
lic authority. 

As far as I am able to judge, the ef- 
forts made by the upholders of the merit 
system are meeting with success. Though 
I confess I cannot see that the adminis- 
tration of public charity is less able to 
bear the evils connected with the spoils 
system than is any other branch of ad- 
ministration, still it is always particu- 
larly distressing if funds meant to relieve 
the destitute are improperly used, if il- 
licit gains are made on goods supplied 
to charitable institutions, if money that 
belongs to the poor finds its way into the 
pockets of politicians. Moreover, politi- 
cal interference has the very serious con- 
sequence so often lamented by philan- 
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thropists, of causing the superior men 
and women on whom the administration 
of charity depends to withdraw from af- 
fairs of this nature, and this is one of the 
principal reasons why such large funds 
that could not be entrusted to public 
charity are devoted to private philan- 
thropy. It is characteristic that one of 
the principal arguments against the ad- 
ministration of out-door relief by public 
charity is the fear lest at election times 
alms should be distributed among party 
followers. 

The American’s objection to out-door 


The Commons 


relief has also some connection with his — 


strong feeling for individual independ- 
ence. He fails to see why an able-bodied 
man should be supported, and keeps on 
insisting that everyone should put forth 
his utmost powers of self-support. As 
far as I have been able to ascertain, the 
true American claims very much less in 
this respect than do the recent immi- 
grants from the old world, who frequent- 
ly enter.the United States in a condition 
closely approaching destitution. On this 
question also I will enter into further de- 
tail later on. 
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The Inexperienced and the Volunteer Workers in San Francisco 


Mary Willcox Glenn 
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In the midst of the desolate San Fran- 
cisco is Portsmouth Square. The ruins 
of Chinatown lie to one side, and above 
these lesser ruins rise the more conspicu- 
ous wrecks and the saved splendor of 
Nob Hill. The shattered Hall of Jus- 
tice and the waste of large office buildings 
lie at the opposite side and to right and 
left. The trees of the square are, how- 
ever, still green, and in it untouched 
stands valiantly the Stevenson Memorial, 
a drinking fountain in a granite base with 
a Spanish galleon at full sail on its sum- 
mit. The gilt of the hardy vessel still 
glitters and untarnished beneath are Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson’s lines: “To be 
honest, to be kind to renounce 
when that shall be necessary and not be 
embittered, to keep a few friends but 
these without capitulation—above all, on 
the same grim condition, to keep friends 
with himself—here is a task for all that 
a man has of fortitude and delicacy.” 
It was on a day in August that I came to 
this memorial, through the blinding white 
dust of the burnt section, from visiting 
the Italians, who still hold their right to 
live on the fine eminence of Telegraph 
Hill, which, overlooking the bay as it 
magnificently does, must often take them 
back in memory to Naples and the Med- 
iterranean. And the spared memorial 


seemed to me to typify the spirit of the 
San Franciscans with whom I had been 
privileged to work for the month past. 
To overhear a conversation on the street 
was to hear a discussion of the rapacity 
of landlords, to listen to the passengers on 
the street cars was to be shown the greed 
of employers and employes, to read the 
papers was to see the accounts of strikes 
and of the increase in the cost of build- 
ing materials; but to go into the district 
offices of the Associated Charities! was to 
meet men and women who had been called 
on to renounce, but were, under grim 
conditions, keeping friends with their 
city, who were serving it with “forti- 
tude and delicacy.” One of these work- 
ers had spoken to me of how in the early 
days after the great disaster there had 
seemed to be a spiritual awakening in 
the city, even as there had been shown 
a wonderful hardihood in meeting the 
loss, but as the grim conditions ate into 
the heart of the people the finer feeling 
had been displaced, and the material need 
had choked the flowering of the spirit. 
Perhaps! but with a remnant, the flower- 
ing seemed to me, an observer from an- 
other. community, still to be going on. 
‘For the account of the organizing of this work | 


see “Rehabilitation Work in San Francisco,” CHAR- | | 
ITIHS, October 6 
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If one had walked away 
from Portsmouth Square 
that day in August and fol- 
lowing Kearney Street had passed Camp 
Washington and on through the stifling 
dust by a round-about course to where 
the long lines of refugee tents stretched 
along the flat, sandy reach of Harbor 
View, one would have come upon a group 
of workers who knew their neighborhood 
and were helping to bring about its re- 
habilitation. A physician, who had done 
active work among the poorer people pre- 
vious to April 18, the president of the 
Telegraph Hill Settlement, the priest, 
who knew his neighborhood and its peo- 
ple—these met together that day and 
each day to go over the case work of the 
group of investigators who were study- 
ing the individual needs of the refugees. 
Nowhere else did one get such an impres- 
sion of the cosmopolitan character of San 
Francisco. The names of the investigat- 
ors showed their origin, Italian, Spanish, 
English, Scotch, and the fact that here 
could be found visitors who could speak 
to the refugees in their own tongue and 
had known them before the fire added 
greatly to the effectiveness of their work. 
The previous interests of the visitors also 
added strength. A trained nurse who 
had been at work in the district, an artist 
who had been the year before as far away 
from the Pacific Coast as the source of 
the Albert Nyanza, a student of eco- 


Cosmopoli- 
tanism. 


nomics, were to be found in the group. 


And the problems that came before the 
committee for discussion accentuated the 
spirit of adventure that marks a cosmo- 
politan community. A group of families 


were depending on aid until the hus- 


bands who were employed by the Alaska 
fishing companies could send home re- 
mittances or should come with the earn- 
ings of the summer; one of the women in 
Harbor View camp had after the fire 
seen her husband start for the United 
States of Colombia to take a position; 
and another refugee was asking assist- 
ance so that she might continue her work 
as missionary among the Chinese. The 
office also drew to itself strange out- 
casts of fortune, some of whom seemed to 
be rather favored by the disaster because 
it made more possible the concentration 
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of attention on their own failure to make 
headway in the world. The experienced 
worker who had been brought from the 
East to take charge of this district and 
train the group of visitors found the 
spirit, which indeed characterized the 
work of each of the district offices, to be 
a marked susceptibility to the methods 
of organizing charity and a readiness to 
seize upon them. These visitors were 
ready to acknowledge the value of care- 
ful inquiry, were hungry for advice and 
training, and were prepared to recog- 
nize the experienced workers as profes- 
sionals. 

To those who know San Francisco it 
does not seem a long course from the 
flat stretch of Harbor View to the higher, 
well wooded Presidio. It was in the 
Presidio, at one of the camps, that I had 
another fine chance to recognize the spirit 
of renunciation and kindliness with which 
the work for the refugees was done. The 
two Presidio camps were especially for- 
tunate in getting the service of a group 
of volunteers who for several months, in 
fact until the camps were removed, per- 
sistently worked among the refugees. 
One of these workers had been and now 
is the principal of one of the public 
schools of San Francisco, and she and her 
husband, themselves burnt out of their 
home, had come immediately after the fire 
to live in a tent and to work amongst the 
refugees. As I sat in her tent eating 
the lunch which she got ready for me, 
she told of her hopes and fears for the 
refugees and of how she and the other 
workers, two of whom were like herself 
teachers, had tried to influence the re- 
fugees to get back into normal life. She 
had taken into her own household a de- 
serted wife and child. When I left the 
tent we walked through the camp, and she 
pointed out various refugees whose fu- 
ture course she was trying to direct, and 
at the camp headquarters we found her 
husband, an artist by profession, at work 
interviewing applicants for clothing. 


To those of us who went 
to San Francisco from the 
East it was an exhilaration 
to get on to the heishts of San Francisco 
and see the splendid stretch of the bay 
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or to be carried by the work to where 
in Golden Gate Park was another sec- 
tion relief headquarters. For the office 
of the Associated Charities in the park 
a small frame building had been put up, 
and here as in Harbor View uid be 
found a group of eager, interested work- 
ers under the direction of a trained east- 
ern woman. At this office as elsewhere 
might be felt the catholicity which made 
it possible to bring together on local and 
central committees for effective service 
persons of different creeds and of vary- 
ing professional and business interests. 
The chairman of the committee, a Pres- 
byterian minister; the assistant to the 
agent, a Unitarian minister who had 
given up his charge to devote himself 
for a year to the charitable work of the 
city; a Hebrew, whose strong personal 
influence counted for much in dealing 
with the refugees of his faith; another 
Hebrew, a woman, who, as a volunteer, 
had done most important service in se- 
curing work for the refugees; an active 
worker in women’s clubs; and other men 
and women who had had experience as 
teachers and in business, made a group 
notable for its catholicity. To the east- 
ern worker the group seemed often to 
lack the preparedness which character- 
izes a seasoned board, and some of the 
younger workers who had been drawn 
in by the stress of work were unable 
because of their immaturity to grasp the 
details of the cases, but this committee 
was again a marked example of the 
beauty of the service that was rendered 
by the Associated Charities and the Re- 
habilitation Committee. It was in this 
district that two of the young workers, 
after discussing some difficult cases, 
spoke to me of their desire to prepare 
themselves for philanthropic — service, 
and I was able to tell them of the oppor- 
tunities offered by the special schools. 
They had become interested in the relief 
work before the district plan had been 
effected by the Associated Charities, and 
had since then, often with effort, follow- 
ed the directions of those who were try- 
ing to make the work tell. But thev saw 
that preparation was the fundamental 
need, and though their quick intuitions 
had made them avoid serious mistakes, 
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they felt in themselves the lack of a 
broad foundation for their work among 
the individual sufferers. 


In a group of investigators 
that numbered about nine- 
ty and that had to be 
drawn into service at a time of high 
pressure there were necessarily to be 
found many attitudes of mind toward 
the work and varying degrees of readi- 
ness to be instructed. There, as else- 
where, one found the visitor who was 
quite sure that her personal experience 
among a circle of friends had prepared 
her to deal with “the poor,” and that, 
having the will, she could undirected 
find the way; the young girl just from _ 
college, whose very immaturity furnish-_ 
ed a barrier which the trained worker 
could not quickly surmount; the woman 
who, having had her own hard experi- 
ences in life and having been forced to 
fight her way, could not see the neces- 
sity for dealing leniently with men and 
women of less force of character; the 
idealist, who could not be brought to 
make specific demands for the particular 
refugees whom he was called on to visit 
and who felt himself thwarted by the 
routine of district work. These, how- 
ever, made but a small part of the 
group, and what surprised those who 
had the task of fitting the visitors to 
do the work was that they were com- 
paratively few. The demand for adapt- 
ability was not made, however, on the 
visitors alone. The group of trained 
workers who went from the East had to 
feel that the measure of their usefulness 
was taken by their power to modify 
their point of view so as to seize the 
heart of the situation with which they 
were brought face to face. The de- 
mand was for intense work controlled 
by a power to adapt oneself to the tem- 
per of the community. 

Adaptability! Perhaps some of us 
gasped at the magnitude of the demand. 
One of the college students in one of 
the largest districts, the Potrero, brought 
to his work an immaturity and a curios- 
ity that taxed the powers of those who 
had to consider his case records and 
other work. It would be interesting to 
find what effect the summer’s experience 
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will have on his future work. Indeed 
it would be an interesting study to fol- 
low that whole group of fifteen workers, 
who did such faithful service in the 
western section of the city. Seven of 
them were students from Leland Stan- 
ford, and they did devoted service from 
April until the college re-opened. They 
had their camp near the office and were 
at work from early in the morning until 
late in the evening. They were often 
visiting at six in the morning and were 
to be found in the office writing reports 
at ten in the evening. Several teachers, 
a physician, and a trained nurse made 
up the rest of the group, which was 
guided at first by one of the most active 
and devoted of the local workers, a pro- 
bation officer of the Juvenile Court. The 
work of the woman physician as visitor 
proved in this district, as it did in an- 
other where four were engaged, of 
special value. The San Francisco ex- 
perience proved how far the special 
training of the medical and normal 
schools and of the hospital goes to pre- 
pare a worker to be made efficient for 
philanthropic service. These recruits of 
the sitmmer have been drawn back into 
the fields of work for which their special 
training prepared them. The charitable 
work of the city could not expect to 
hold them, trained as they are for other 
specific activities; but that they proved 
such ready advocates of charity work 
based on painstaking personal inquiry 
is in itself a gain and will count in the 
solving of the difficult charitable problem 
that confronts the city. 


But in laying emphasis on 
the work that was done by 
the newly created districts 
of the Associated Charities during this 
past summer, it must be realized that 
that work was done by two groups: the 
salaried agents and visitors, and the 
volunteer members of the local boards, 
drawn to a particular section because of 
some previous connection either with the 
neichborhood itself or with the Asso- 
ciated Charities. Conspicuous members 
of the boards were the Roman Catholic 
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priests, whe brought to the discussion 
of cases a previous knowledge of par- 
ticular sufferers that was of very special 
value in the reaching of decisions. I 
remember very vividly one of the local 
meetings that I attended and the pains- 
taking way in which the priest who was 
present studied the case records and 
by his particular knowledge modified the 
decision that had been already reached. 
His attitude was clear and _force- 
ful and he brought also, as a contribu- 
tion to the local meeting, a knowledge 
of how the refugees in the nearby camp 
were being affected by the attitude of 
some workers who were hostile to the 
methods adopted by the Rehabilitation 
Committee. One of the most devoted 
members of a district board was a wo- 
man who had been prominently con- 
nected with many of the societies of the 
city, but who gave her time generously 
to the work of her chosen district, and 
not only attended the daily case meeting 
but carried home, for decision, the writ- 
ten records. 

In spite of the tragic character of the 
work and the sense of how the future 
was to be heavily charged to carry the 
burden of the disaster, there was often 
evoked by the meetings a sense of the 
humor, or one might say irony, of the 
situation, which lightened while it did 
not belittle the discussions. Indeed, the 
district watchword in those days was, 
“We will not capitulate.’ Misunder- 
standings there were, and _ pressure 
brought to bear by the press and the 
people, but at the centre and at the ex- 
treme points was recognized the neces- 
sity of keeping to the straight path of 
careful inquiry into the need of the in- 
dividual sufferer. The eastern societies 
by sending workers in part met the de- 
mand, and San Francisco contributed 
her own fine leaders, who knew how 
to use the outside workers. By furnish- 
ing ready pupils to adopt the methods 
of organizing charity she put her stamp 
on the value of the expert in charity 
practice, and that stamp is indelible. By 
that mark charity organization is known 
to have made a definite advance. 


Oyster Boats on the Chesapeahe 


Frances Anne Heay 


Miss Heay, as Bryn Mawr fellow of the College Settlements 
Association for 1905-6 and again for 1906-7, and as attorney for 
the Legal Aid Society of Philadelphia, is devoting two years to 
the study of the conditions under which seamen live in Ameri- 


can ports, especially Philadelphia. 


This is the first of a series of 


articles descriptive of conditions found in her investigations. 


For many reasons seamen as a class 
are peculiarly worthy of our attention. 
Their life is one apart from other men. 
To know them you must go to them, they 
will not come to you. The conditions of 
their work and life make them men of 
unusual and contradictory characteristics. 
The laws governing other men do not 
touch the seaman. The rules of conduct 
for them are never adopted by him. 

There are four phases of this subject 
which are peculiarly interesting, because 
the contrast between the seamen and the 
other laboring classes is so great. These 
four phases will be the subject of four 
articles. The first tells of the condition 
of the fishermen engaged in the taking of 
oysters on the Chesapeake, a limited class, 
who can perhaps be called seamen only 
by courtesy. The other three will deal 
with the seamen of the deep-sea and 
coasting vessels: the first of these will 
show how the law treats the seaman in 
the matter of wages; the second will be 
a study of nationality; and the third will 
describe their life, ashore, with its pecu- 
liar hardships and temptations. 

A frequenter of the Jersey coast who 
is accustomed to see a man in a little 
boat with two long forks which he thrusts 
into the water bringing out much mud, 
shells, and sea-weed, with perhaps an 
oyster or two, knows very little of the 
thrilling and often tragic scenes that take 
place on an oyster-boat on the Chesa- 
peake. 

The boats are of two kinds. The 
larger is a small-sized schooner with a 
broad stern, built for roominess more 
than for speed, with broad decks and a 
wide, deep hold. About amid-ships are 
the oyster rakes, one on each side, fitted 
up with chains and pulley. Below decks 
forward is the hold for storing oysters 
and aft the quarters of the men. These 
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boats hold ten or twelve men, and all take 
their turn at the dredges when the boat 
is anchored. The other kind of boat is 
the bug-eye, a little boat, sharp at both 
ends, and carrying three triangular sails. 
The arrangement of the hold and men’s 
quarters are the same as on the large 
boats, but the space allows for only five 
or six men. It is a somewhat anomalous — 
term to speak of the number of men al- 
lowed for. The only covered space on 
the boat except the hold is a small com- 
partment, about seven feet long and six 
or seven wide. This is fitted up with 
bunks on each side, and here all the cook- 
ing must be done as well as the sleeping. 
The oyster-boat season lasts from Sep- 
tember until April, and in the bitterly cold 
weather of mid-winter this little open 
house affords the only shelter. 

The owners of these boats must lease 
their beds from the state before they are 
allowed to take oysters, and then they 
are allowed with certain restrictions. 
The competition is so great and the sea- 
son so short that there is much tempta- — 
tion for poaching. The state of Mary- 
land has a fleet of police boats which pa- 
trols the bay to protect property rights 
in the oyster beds. Unfortunately these 
boats are unable to-do more than this. 
An arrangement could be made with little 
difficulty by which power might be given 
to the officers of the police boats to board 
the oyster-boats and see that the men 
were properly treated there and not kept 
on board against their will. There was 
formerly a law regulating these matters, 
but to the shame of Maryland be it said, 
this law was repealed in nineteen hun-~ 
dred, owing to the influence of the oyster- 
boat owners in the state legislature. It 
was an admission of the helplessness of 
the state to police her own waters and 
events have clearly showed that such is 
the case. 


Oyster Boats on the Chesapeake 


The special interest for us in the tak- 
ing of oysters lies in the employment of 
the men who man the boats, and their life 
while on board. There are various require- 
ments of the work which unavoidably are 
dangerous and difficult in themselves, but 
these are of minor importance in com- 
parison with the hardships imposed upon 
the men by the brutality and dishonesty 
of captains and shipping agents. 

One of the greatest dangers, which 
seems to be unavoidable at present, ‘is 
the poisoning of the men’s hands from a 
substance contained in the oyster shells. 
When the frosty weather comes the skin, 
made tender by much. soaking in the 
water, cracks and bleeds. The poison- 
ous substance enters these cracks and the 
hands swell, causing a great deal of pain. 
Frequently a man will be laid up for 
weeks or months in a hospital or home for 
sailors as a result of this. 

Another danger to all but accomplished 
seamen is from the sudden squalls which 
arise down the bay. A surprising num- 
' ber of deaths occur from the boom swing- 
ing around in a sudden gust of wind and 
sweeping a man overboard. All hands 
are usually too much occupied in saving 
the ship to render immediate assistance, 
and so the man drowns before help can 
be given to him. There is no doubt that 
there are a great many such deaths that 
one never hears of. The captain’s inter- 
est is to keep it quiet and the crew is too 
often too indifferent or ignorant to com- 
plain. 

There is absolutely no supervision of 
this shipping by the government, as in 
our merchant service, where every man 
must be accounted for on the return of 

the ship. A family which does not hear 
from a son or father has no way of trac- 
ing him. There cannot even be found 
a record of what ship he was employed 
on. A large part of this danger would 
be obviated were the crew made up of 
seamen, but neither the profits of the trade 
nor the character of the work tends to 
the employment of skilled seamen. Only 
two or three men able to manage a boat 
are taken, and the rest are a mixture of 
men from all trades or no trade. A good 
seaman can get other employment too 
easily to be attracted by the oyster- 
‘boats, and the consequence is that the 
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crew is made up of farm laborers, hurdy- 
gurdy men, scissors-grinders, and tramps 
of all sorts and kinds. 


So much for the dangers 
due to the kind of employ- 
ment. The evils which are 
by far the most serious are those connect- 
ed with the obtaining of a crew, by the 
captain and employment agent. The great 
abuses connected with the shipment and 
discharge of men in the ocean trade are 
only increased here. For years men in- 
terested in the protection of seamen have 
worked to prevent the activity of the 
crimp, or shipping master’s runner. He is 
the one to whose score might be laid most 
of the evil that Jack does, and most of his 
failure to keep his engagements. It is only 
of late years that the power of these men 
has been restricted or done away with en- 
tirely in certain ports. This has been ac- 
complished by careful legislation and the 
successful experiments of many philan- 
thropists and government officials. 
None, however, has turned his attention 
to the shipping of men in the oyster 
boats, and the conditions of thirty or 
forty years ago still exist. 

The wages are not large enough to 
warrant any of the regular seamen’s 
boarding-house keepers taking an inter- 
est in the shipment, nor is the advance 
money large enough to attract their at- 


Recruiting the 
Crews. 


tention, so the business is taken by vari- 


ous employment agencies. Until recent- 
ly in New York, and up to the present 
time in Philadelphia, there has been little 
control of these agencies. A _ license 
could be obtained on the payment of a 
certain fee, and here the supervision 
ended. There was not even authority 
given to the bureau which issued the li- 
censes to investigate the character of the 
applicants. Consequently they pursued 
their way, using the means most suited 
to compel unwilling men to allow them- 
selves to be conveyed to Baltimore and 
thence on board the boats. The passion 
for drink has always been the seaman’s 
especial stumbling block and when he is 
no longer fit for service he frequently 
relapses into a hopeless drunkard; nor 
are other men who congregate about the 
wharves and employment agencies in that 
part of the city immune from the tempta- 
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tion. By drink, therefore, frequently 
drugged, the agent is able most easily 
to accomplish his purpose. He usually 
employs one or two runners, for the men 
do not ordinarily seek employment; ra- 
ther it is thrust upon them. The runners 
are paid so much a head for the men, and 
they go about with a whiskey flask in 
their pockets, and sometimes a counter- 
feit policeman’s badge under their coats. 

The men are herded in the office, made 
to sign their names and give an order 
for their wages sufficient to cover the 
price of their ticket to Baltimore. They 
are met in Baltimore by a wagon with 
some burly colored men in attendance 
and driven to another agency on the 
wharves. There they sign another book 
and are taken to a back room up-stairs, 
given more drink and, unless they are too 
much intoxicated to give trouble, are 
locked in. In the night they are taken 
out and led on board the oyster-boats, 
which immediately set sail; and in the 
morning the men find themselves well 
down the bay. 


How long the trip lasts 
depends somewhat upon 
the season but more upon 
the size of the boat. The schooners often 
stay down the bay for weeks. The bug- 
eyes fill up their hold quickly and return 
to the dock to unload, but the captains of 
the smaller boats often resort to a very 
effective device for keeping their crew. 
It frequently happens that a man or 
group of men owns. several of these 
boats, and they will shift the cargo of 
one or more into a single one which goes 
up to unload, leaving most of the crew 
down the bay in the others. The men, 
who are frequently casting about for any 
means of escape, are forced to continue 
their work until their days of usefulness 
are past or until the rush of work is over. 

One may wonder why the men do not 
mutiny and run the boat where they will. 
This seldom happens, for several reasons. 
The crew is often made up of foreign- 
ers. One experienced in trying cases for 
these crews says that the men are from 
all conditions of life, “from the mean, 
stupid Negro to the B. A. and M. A. of 
the college or the University of Dublin.” 

One crew he states was made up of a 


Aboard Ship. 
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Frenchman from Marseilles, two Ger- 
man-speaking persons from Alsace-Lor- 
raine, another German from Leipzig, an- 
other from the north of Germany; 
an English-speaking man born in 
Cape Colony, a South African, a Georgia 
Negro, and a German boy of fifteen. Not 
one of them had seen an oyster boat be- 
fore. 
even communication of ideas. Another 
reason is the poor physique of the men 
picked up for the trade. 
broken down by hard living, waiters in 
restaurants, house servants or anyone 
used to indoor employments who is out 
of work, and tramps and vagrants of all 
sorts are among the number. Partly by 
drink, partly by blows and _ threats 
from the captain and his mate, who are 
seldom without their revolvers, the crew 
is so cowed that no attempt to get control 
of the boat is possible for them. 

Of course there are captains who are 
kind to their men and treat them with all 
the generosity that the business permits. 

Doubtless where native crews 
employed there is comparatively little 
dissatisfaction. But in the thirty or 


There can be little unity here, or 


Old seamen > 


are 


forty cases brought to my attention last — 


winter, of men shipped from Philadel- 


phia, in only one instance did I hear that — 
the men came home with any money in | 


their pockets, 
treatment. 
and some are given a dollar or two on 
leaving, but invariably the story is of ut- . 
terly insufficient and unnutritious food, 
and the withholding of the greater part 
of the money due. 

The food consists chiefly of bean soup 
and some salt meat and potatoes. No 
fresh food is carried and the men are 
severely punished if they dare eat a single 
oyster. To be sure the captain fares the 
same, but in most cases his home is along 
the shore, and he is able to get there fre- | 
quently. In one known instance he went | 
home nearly every day, leaving the boat | 
in charge of the mate. This food, when | 
men are working at severe labor, some- | 
times until one or two o’clock in the | 
morning, constantly exposed to the) 
weather, is not exactly what is required. 

Nor is the consideration shown for the > 
men in other matters any greater. One } 


and content with their | 
Some men are not beaten, | 


; 
; 


mauOre, 
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man is reported to have been suffering 
intense pain, probably from appendicitis. 
He was allowed to lie on the bottom of 
the boat for several days, and then put 
ashore thirty or more miles below Balti- 
Like many of his companions he 
was not heard from again. This habit 
of putting men ashore, far from any 
town or railroad, is of frequent occur- 
rence. 


Starvation and neglect are 
frequent, and there is an- 
other form of abuse, even 
more serious in some instances. This 
is perhaps less the fault of the 
captain than of the conditions of 
the service. It is the non-payment 
of wages. The men are_ promised 
fifteen or twenty dollars a month. 
Out of this is taken their car-fare to Bal- 
timore, being seven dollars from Phila- 
delphia, and ten or twelve dollars from 
New York. This of course includes the 
agent’s fee as it is so much in excess of 
the regular rates. This is not the only 
fee that the agent gets, for he charges 
the captain ten or fifteen dollars a head 
for the men. ‘This makes the crew a 
very expensive matter for the captain, es- 
pecially when they are unable to do the 
work required. He must recompense 
himself in some way, and so he reim- 
burses himself out of the men’s wages. 
This he does by selling them oilskins and 
other articles of clothing, and tobacco. 
The clothing is either worn out or of 
such poor material as to be valueless. 
For these he charges such high prices 
that a month’s or six weeks’ work will 
bring nothing at all in return but a pay- 
ment of this indebtedness. One man who 
arrived in Philadelphia one dark winter’s 
night about six o’clock, and was sent to 
my office by a policeman, had had hardly 
any warm clothing to protect him from 
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the weather. His shoes were torn and 
falling off, and he was haggard and so 
weary that he could hardly tell his story. 
He had been the only American in a crew 
of Portuguese, not one of whom could 
speak any English. -He had not been ill- 
treated, because he was strong and able 
to work, but one or two of his compan- 
ions had been constantly beaten. They 
had all been put on shore finally with- 
out a cent of money, many miles below 
Baltimore and were told that a steamer 
was waiting just over the hill to take 
them to New York, where they had 
shipped. They walked on and found 
nothing but barren country, and had to 
tramp to Baltimore. The American 
then got a ride to Philadelphia on a 
freight car. 

A law was passed by Congress last 
summer making it illegal for any captain 
to pay advance wages to an agent for 
shipping men, and it is to be hoped that 
it will do away with these conditions. 
By making their trade unremunerative it 
is hoped that these agents will be put 
out of business, and the captain will en- 
gage his men himself. It is a rough occu- 
pation, but if the captain sees the men, 
and can pick out those of-some strength 
and endurance, much of the abuse which 
has been resorted to as a means of get- 
ting work out of the men will be useless. 

There is also needed a law to prevent 
the drugging and intoxicating of men to 
be employed on the bay. But most im- 
portant of all is some legislation to es- 
tablish a shipping office or bureau to su- 
pervise the whole matter, keep a record 
of the men shipped, and to report viola- 
tions of the United States or state laws. 
Could this be done the opportunity for 
abuse would soon cease, and we might 
feel that the brutalities and injustices 
which have disgraced this industry for 
years would be suppressed. 


The Need for a National Investigation 


into 


Women’s Work 


Mary E. McDowell 
University of Chicago Settlement, Chicago, Il. 


“It is ignorance and indifference, not cruelty, that permit the 
meat pachKer to build a room that wastes nothing but the peasant 
girls who work in it—a trimming room where all sun, light and air 
are shut out, where the walls are running with cold sweat, and the 
floor is covered with water, where the temperature is thirty-eight 
degrees Fahrenheit, colder than an ice box, and where the girls 
who trim the pork for the sausage must work ten hours a day. 
If one of these girls is taKen with tuberculosis the pacKer will 
five generously to one who intercedes for them, but he does not 


see the relation of the work to the disease. 


he and all of us must Know. 


A bill to authorize the secretary of 
commerce and labor to investigate and 
report upon the industrial, social, moral, 
educational and physical condition of 
women and child workers in the United 
States is before Congress. 

In the spring of 1905 a committee from 
the National Woman’s Trade Union 
League’ urged upon the president and 
the commissioner of labor the importance 
and imminent need of a thorough investi- 
gation of women in industry. In his 
annual message at the opening of Con- 
gress that year, the president recommend- 
ed that provision be made for investiga- 
tions by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor into the conditions of child 
labor and women wage earners in the 
United States. At the opening of the 
session Representative Gardner of Massa- 
chusetts, introduced a bill to provide for 
an investigation into the condition of child 
labor, but nothing was done to make pro- 
vision for investigation into the conditions 
of women wage earners. Later on the sec- 
retary of commerce and labor asked for 
an increase in his appropriation of $200,- 
ooo to carry on the last named investiga- 
tion, but nothing came of this recom- 
mendation. The committee on labor of 
the house had been considering the meas- 
ure introduced by Representative Gardner 
to provide for an investigation of child 
labor and voted to report a bill provid- 
ing for a joint investigation to be made 
by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor into the conditions of both women 


1Other of the organizations Interested In the 
passage of this bill are the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, the American Federation of La- 
bor, the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
the National Consumers’ League, the National 
Child Labor Committee, the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, the settlements and the work- 
ing girls’ associations. 
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That is the relation— 


and children wage earners and carrying 
an authorization for an expenditure of 
$300,000. This bill, number 17562 in the 
house and 5469 in the senate was ready 
to be voted upon in December and friends 
of the measure hope that it will be passed 
at this session. 

The women and children are the help- 
less in industry; both are young, un- 
skilled, inexperienced, unorganized, with 
no equality of bargaining power. The 
children have now their public and to-day 
have a hearing in Congress, at banquets 
of manufacturers and at conventions of 
employers’ associations and labor federa- 
tions. But the women workers, a great 
number of whom ought to be called girl 
workers because they are so young, have 
yet to win their hearing from a public 
made up of housekeepers, who scold be- 
cause girls will work in factories and not 
in kitchens; a public of employers who 
must have cheap labor. And women, 
with their lack of skill, without organiza- 
tion, and with the habit of taking what 
is given them, are docile and cheap. 

The men workers look upon women as 
competitors and except in the organized 
trades the women are unwelcome and 
their interests are ignored. 

The public generously considers that 
the working woman can look after her- 
self, and because she is self-reliant and 
patiently endures injustice and hardship, 
she does not appeal to the unimaginative 
and the far removed. The housekeeper, the 
employer, the workingman, the citizen 
that is out of reach of the realities of the 
industrial world needs a body of facts 


that will appeal to his reason and _ his 
sympathy. 
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The average father is not quick to think 
of the relation of work to the health of 
his daughter of eighteen. The average 
employer does not stop to think of the 
effect of the awful pressure of piece work 
on the nervous organization of a girl of 
eighteen, or of women under twenty-four. 
It is ignorance and indifference, not 
cruelty, that permit the meat packer to 
build a room that wastes nothing but the 
peasant girls who work in it—a trim- 
ming room where all sun, light and air 
are shut out, where the walls are running 
with cold sweat, and the floor is covered 
with water, where the temperature is 
thirty-eight degrees Fahrenheit, colder 
than an ice box and where the girls who 
trim the pork for the sausage must work 
_ for ten hours a day. If one of these 
_ girls is taken with tuberculosis the packer 
_ will give generously to one who inter- 

cedes for them, but he does not see the 

relation of the work and the disease— 
that is the relation he and all of us must 
know. 

The judiciary in most of our states 
need this body of facts to prove to them 
the change in conditions since that day 
when “freedom of contract” meant lib- 
erty and equality to the individual. They 
need these facts to show them that the 
girl who is given her “right to work from 
8 a. m. to Io p. m., thirteen hours a day, 
seventy-eight hours a week for $6 is 
not free to protest. She is only free to 
leave her job. Her “job” means food, 
clothes, water for herself and others. It 
may mean keeping herself from worse 
than slavery. 

The rapid increase in the gainful em- 
ployment of women has given rise to 
many serious social questions which are 
of national importance because they 
threaten the vigor of coming genera- 
tions. Such problems as these can be 
dealt with properly only after a careful 
investigation of the conditions of the em- 
ployment of women. The last census 
showed that more than five million women 
were engaged in gainful occupations, that 
their average wage was less than $270 a 
year, and that more than fifty per cent of 
them were not twenty-four years old. 
The census also stated that “the propor- 
tion of women employed in manufact- 


ures is increasing more rapidly than that 
of men.”? 

For such facts we can properly look 
to the census; but it is beyond the prov- 
ince of the census to show what the sani- 
tary conditions of their employment are, 
what their hours of labor are, what the 
effect of this work is upon the morals of 
young girls, upon the health of women, 
upon their homes, upon their children, 
upon the wage earning power of their hus- 
bands, upon family desertion, upon the 
birth and marriage rate, upon the in- 
dustrial displacement of men by women. 
Moreover, while the census can properly 
show the number of women engaged in 
various industries, it cannot show what 
work women are really doing, whether 
they are running heavy machinery or 
working side by side with men under 
improper conditions; whether or not wo- 
men are doing skilled as well as unskilled 
work; or whether men and women are 
getting equal pay for equal work. The 
census, for example, can show how many 
thousand women are employed in the 
cotton mills or packing houses, but it 
cannot show what a single woman em- 
ployed is really doing or earning. 

Such an investigation is needed not 
merely to point out social facts and ten- 
dencies, but also as a basis for sane legis- 
lation in regard to women’s work. Pro- 
tective legislation for women has already 
been undertaken in many states on the 
ground that their presence in certain em- 
ployments causes immorality or in- 
juriously affects the health of women and 
imperils the vigor of the next generation; 
that excessive hours of work, long stand- 
ing, night work and the employment of 
married women, or the physical and nerv- 
ous strain involved in working with 
heavy machinery, may unfit women for 
the burden of motherhood. Such re- 
strictions upon the industrial freedom of 
women should be imposed only after the 
facts have been carefully investigated. 
The work of investigation is of national 
importance, for the future race concerns 
the nation more than any individual state. 

The English government first took up 
this work on a large scale in 1892 when 
the Royal Commission on Labor made a 

1 Census of manufactures Vol. 9, CXXVI. 
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thorough study of women’s work in Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland, and since 
1893 the labor department of the Board 
of Trade has published several additional 
reports on the employment of women and 
girls in England, on women’s work in the 
flax and jute mills, etc. 

The inadequacy of the United States 
census on this subject was shown by Miss 
Breckinridge and Miss Abbott of the 
University of Chicago, in a study pub- 
lished in the January, 1906, number of the 
Journal of Political Economy. For 
example it was pointed out with regard 
to the sewing trades that the census sta- 
tistics show them to be a declining occu- 
pation for women, a more strikingly de- 
clining occupation for men, while the 

_number of children employed has increas- 
ed more than 100 per cent. The census 
does not and cannot explain these 
changes. The census further shows that 
the number of men in dressmaking is 
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increasing and the number of women de- 
creasing, but again this is not explained. 

In order to get at causes and condi- 
tions and results, as well as mere num- 
bers, it is asked that this work be done 
by the staff of the Bureau of Labor whose 
work is investigation, rather than by the 
staff of the Census Bureau, whose work 
is enumeration. 

However earnestly we may deplore the 
fact that women are in factories instead 
of homes we must squarely face condi- 
tions as they exist. There are hundreds 
of thousands of helpless, untrained, un- 
organized women, without the power of 
legislating for themselves, who are forced 
by stress of circumstances to earn their ~ 
livelihood; and it is of vital importance 
that they be given the chance to be de- 
cently self-supporting under conditions 
which will not unfit them for wifehood 
and motherhood and the care of homes. 


Of Work and Waywardness 


Lucy F. Friday 


Probation Officer, Juvenile Court, Baltimore 


For more than four years there have 
been passing almost daily through th? 
juvenile court of Baltimore city small 
companies of children, which now form 
an army numbering nearly 15,000. ‘To 
one who has been a constant observer of 
these youthful recruits in the impres- 
sively large class called by child-lovers 
wayward or delinquent (but sometimes 
designated by those who, “having eyes 
see not and having hearts feel not,” as 
criminal), two characteristics stand out 
most prominently. 

One is physical, a lack of energy and 
tone. The spring and activity of the 
healthy body are unknown to the major- 
ity of these boys and girls. They pass 
along with heads bent forward, shoulders 
drooping, arms hanging loosely at their 
sides and feet dragging. They sink 
heavily into a chair, sit with backs curved 
like the letter C, and rise with an effort. 

Still more striking than the enervated 
body is the image of the spirit stamped 
upon it. As group after group passes 
by, two types repeat themselves with con- 


spicuous persistence. Through the wide, 
wistful eyes of some looks longing, un- 
satisfied, but unquenched, while the 
downcast lids, averted face and sullen 
scowl of others reveal smouldering re- 
bellion or dull indifference. 15,000 in 
four years in one city. In less than a 
decade, these, our little brothers, will 
be men. What if the longing remains 
unsatisfied? What if the rebellious spirit 
is not quieted and the indifference not 
dispelled? Shall we, or they, be respon- 
sible, if aspiration dies and hatred breaks 
forth in crime? 

To discuss fairly or comprehensively 
the causes of the physical, mental and — 
spiritual impoverishment of these chil- 
dren would require greater wisdom and 
larger space than this article can com- 
mand. The home, the school, the en- 
vironment, industrial conditions, indi- 
vidual greed and general indifference or 
ignorance about the needs and value of 
a child are each to some extent account- 
able; and it is difficult, even in individual 
cases, to determine the relative respon- 
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sibility of the various elements. In Bal- 
timore, children who can pass a certain 
educational test may leave school and go 
to work at the age of twelve. Poverty 
and compulsion by parents are not by 
any means the only reason why many 
seek employment at so early an age. 
Backward or troublesome pupils are 
sometimes encouraged by teachers to 
leave school, and to the child to whom 
the routine and confinement of the schoo]. 
room have grown irksome, the street life 
of the messenger or newsboy seems 
most alluring. The desire to become a 
wage earner often turns the boy from 
the school house to the factory. With 
the weekly envelope containing his wages 


comes a sense of importance and power. ~ 


He feels that he has become a man. 

What kinds of employment are open 
to the child worker? Does his work 
harden his muscles, stimulate his mind, 
train his judgment, arouse his ambition? 
With a view to seeking some light on 
these questions a study has recently been 
made of a group of 110 white boys, who 
have been placed on probation by the 
juvenile court of Baltimore. They are 
all between the ages of twelve, when théy 
may begin to work, and sixteen, when 
the jurisdiction of the court ceases. 


NUMBER 
VARIETIES OF EMPLOYMENT. ENGAGED. 
*1. Errand and bundle boys.........+see.. 41 
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10. Shipping clerk. 
*11. Bottle packer in distillery. ........0.. 
12. Presser. 
13. Cutter. 
. Caddy boy. 
15. Rivet heater. 
16. Rubber in furniture factory. ...<veceee 
> Polisher in pipes factory .< 02 ac ss. os 
. Candy vender in theatre 
. Usher in theatre. 
20. Printer’s apprentice. 
21. Carpenter’s apprentice. 
22. Waiter. 
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26. In glass factory. 
27. Butcher's. 
28. Barher’s. 
29. Tailor’s. 

80. In iron and brass foundries..... F 
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32. Plumber’s. 
83. In casket factory. 
84. Machinists. 
85. In fertilizer factory. 
86. Shoemaker’s. 
87. Upholsterer’s. 
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The 110 boys were found to be en- 
gaged in 4o different kinds of employ- 
ment. As many of them held several 


’ positions during the period of probation, 


an addition of the number engaged in 
each line of work makes a total of 188. 
13 or 1-3 of the 40 kinds of employment, 
marked with a star in the table, I hold 
to be either positively harmful and de- 
grading to the moral nature of the child 
worker, or they belong to the class com- 
monly known as dead-end occupations, 
which, like blind alleys, lead to no goal 
and oblige the unlucky traveler to re- 
trace his footsteps and start over again 
from the point at which he entered. 

Pre-eminent in this class is most of 
the boys’ work in our great factories, 
where muscles grow flabby, brains be- 
come dulled, and the vital spark of am- 
bition flickers feebly or dies out entirely, 
until the child is little more than a hu- 
man feeder for the iron monster, whose 
appetite is never satiated and who even 
snatches a finger or a hand, if he is not 
watched unintermittently. These harm- 
ful or dead-end occupations include 128 
of the workers ;—that is, 1-3 of the total 
of employments, and the pernicious 
third, embraces 2-3 of the total of em- 
ployes. As there will doubtless he some 
difference of opinion as to the selection 
of the thirteen starred employments, it 
should be stated that the conditions and 
outlook of the individual cases were 
made, as far as possible, the basis of the 
choice of the various occupations rather 
than their general character. 

Of the 110 boys in the group, 33 were 
charged with being incorrigible. This 
generally indicates to the probation offi- 
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cers a far more serious problem than the 
violations of city ordinances, known on 
the docket as disorderly conduct, or th? 
yielding to the temptation to appropri- 
ate the property of another. Here again 
the proportion included in the unitcky 
13 is strikingly large, as the records 34 w 
that 25, or 3-4 of the whole, were en- 
gaged in the starred employments. 

To say that the character of their 
employment was the sole cause of the de- 
linquency or incorrigibility of the group 
from whose records the table of statist’cs 
has been compiled, or that all boys who 
engage in harmful occupations turn out 
to be bad or worthless men would be 
to draw an unwarrantable and fals> cun- 
clusion. It is true, however, that the 
work moulds the worker more often than 
the worker the work; and because some 
boys pass through the messenger service 
or the factory with moral natures un- 
contaminated and ambition unquenched 
does not prove that such occupations are 
not dangerous and deadening. After 
Baltimore’s great fire it was discovered 
that while everything around it had been 
devoured by the flames, one single build- 
ing stood unharmed save that it was 
blackened by the smoke. One building 
was saved, but the ruined acres bore 
witness to the destructive power of fire. 


Pietro was an intelligent, 
thoughtful, motherless boy. 
His father was a good man 
and loved his son deeply, but the loss 
of his wife and the hard struggle to make 
both ends meet had dimmed the memory 
of his own boyhood and he met Pietro’s 
pleas for playtime after school with stern 
refusals. Allured by the attractions of 
baseball Pietro began to play truant, and 
fearing the punitive hand of his father 
failed to return to the parental roof. 
With each repetition of the offense the 
situation became more acute, until at last 
the boy was sent to a _ reformatory, 
where he remained for a year. On his 
release he was eager to go to work, but 
as no other opening was found, he was 
placed at his father’s side on the shoe- 
maker’s bench, which he loathed. As 
the weeks dragged by the light gradually 
died out of his eyes and the lines of his 
face grew hard. While outwardly sub- 
missive, he was inwardly kicking des- 


Three Cases 
to Illustrate. 
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perately against the pricks. One day a 
probation officer procured a position for 
the boy as apprentice in a high grade 
printing establishment. He is now in- 
terested in his work, eager to learn, con- 
tented, and satisfactory to his employer. 

Tony left school before he was quite 
twelve years old. He entered the mes- 
senger service and was stationed in a 


fashionable hotel, where tips were abun- 


dant and large. He was by nature an 
industrious boy and had been eager to 
act on his mother’s proposition that he 
should leave school and go to work. At 
the end of a year he left the service char- 
acterized as “lazy.” 
mal ambition to work had been killed 
by the insidious poison of the principle 
of getting something for nothing, which 
had been instilled by the careless hands 
of wealthy patrons. Now neither the boy 
nor his mother is satisfied with wages 
proportionate with service rendered, but 
they are waiting for an opening which 
will offer big returns for little effort. 

August was a tailor’s son. He felled 
seams and sewed on buttons with his 
father and mother, until the leaden mon- 
otony of existence became insupportable 
and he stole forth from his home into the 
streets of the great city, where he was 
found cold and hungry by a police offi- 
cer. He begged the judge of the ju- 
venile court not to send him back to his 
parents. “If you do,” he sobbed, “I 
will run away again.” He was placed 
in a home, and at the boy’s request the 
superintendent secured him a place in a 
bakery. At the end of a year he had a 
bank account, and now at the end of 
three years, he is still in the same bakery, 
having risen step by step, and is about 
to establish a home of his own. 

The facts disclosed by the study of 
this group of juvénile court wards are 
things to be thought of, to be pondered 
long and seriously. They suggest ques- 
tions which are difficult to answer. They 
involve problems which are knotty and 
complex. They present in pigmy form 
the features of the giant of industrial- 
ism, whom we would not fetter, but hu- 
manize. He who would interpret them 
must do so in the light of individual 
righteousness and service to his fellow 
men. 


The healthy, nor- 


Child Labor and the Republic 


Third Annual Meeting of the 
National Child Labor Committee 


Samuel McCune Lindsay 


The third convention gathering of the 
National Child Labor Committee was held 
in Cincinnati, December 13-15. It brought 
together the largest body of workers, 
the .strongest program of speeches 
and discussions, and the most profit- 
able gathering devoted to this single topic 
that has been held since the organization 
of the national committee. It marked the 
rising tide of interest in this fundamental 
social problem. It showed the strength 
and variety of organized effort that has 
been directed to meeting the problem of 
child labor. Factory inspectors, school 
superintendents and teachers, and other 
officials directly involved in the interpre- 
tation and administration of the law af- 
fecting working children were well rep- 
resented, both among the delegates and 
among those in attendance. A large 
number of state and local child labor 
committees, consumers’ leagues and other 
organizations devoting considerable of 
their time and resources to the question 
of child labor, presented reports either in 
writing or through personal delegates. 

The general topic of the entire con- 
vention was Child Labor and the Re- 
public, and the first session, which met in 
Music Hall, an auditorium seating several 
thousand people, opened on Thursday 
evening, December 13, with an audience 
estimated at 4,000 persons, at which the 
special topic, Child Labor and Social 
Progress, was considered. Dr. Albert 
H. Freiberg, chairman of the Ohio State 
Child Labor Committee, to whose well- 
devised plans and persistent personal ef- 
fort during the previous weeks the suc- 
cess of the convention was in a large 
measure due, was the presiding officer. 
E. A. Jones, the state superintendent of 
public instruction of Ohio, and the per- 
sonal representative of the governor of 
Ohio, and E. J. Dempsey, the mayor of 
Cincinnati, made brief addresses of wel- 
come. These were followed by the an- 
nual address of the chairman of the Na- 
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tional Child Labor Committee, Dr. Felix 
Adler, who took for his topic the attitude 
of society toward the child as an index 
of civilization. The large audience, 
made up of people from nearly every class 
in society, and including leaders in the 
manufacturing business world as well as 
in professional and public life, many per- 
sons in full evening dress and many in 
the simpler uniform of the workshop and 
street, listened to the profound philoso- 
phical address which touched on so many 
points in which the program of the na- 
tional child labor movement must neces- 
sarily affect the life of every individual 
and modify our national thought and 
policy. In a brief historical retrospect, 
Dr. Adler first pointed out three ideal- 
istic concepts of the child: 


There have been three distinct idealistic 
concepts of the child. First, the child had 
a value as the conserver of the life and wel- 
fare of the parent after death through an- 
cestor worship, providing food for the de- 
parted spirit of the parent, keeping alive 
his memory and having masses said for his 
soul. Second, the child had v lue as a 
successor and conserver of the property, the 
titles, the privileges, the business of the par- 
ent. Third, the child had a value as the 
builder of the future, the one who carries 
on to higher stages and to greater success, 
the work and the ambitions of the present 
generation. This latter idealistic concept 
of the child is the newer and the more dis- 
tinctly American concept. It means that 
we must not only prepare our children to do 
as well as we have done but to do better, to 
achieve more, and to stand harder strains 
which the future of society may demand. 


We must quote in its entirety one para- 
graph in Dr. Adler’s historical retro- 
spect referring to our present concept 
of child life: 

Upon us has dawned the conception of an 
evolution, and in the light of that we feel 
about the child and speculate about it and 
do for it and dream about it in a way quite 
different from our forebears. The child 
to us is not chiefly any longer the preserver 
of something that has been, either of the 
parental life or of the family name; but it 
is the promise of something that is yet 
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to be. The idealistic value we attach to 
the child is that we see in it the possibili- 
ties of something finer, something better, 
something greater on this earth then has 
been. The idealistic view of the past was 
backward looking; ours is forward looking, 
and especially is this true of us in America. 
We are people of hope; we are pre-eminently 
priests of the future. It is the greatest mis- 
take in the world to suppose that the Ameri- 
can democracy, that the American nation, 
is complete. It is only in the beginning, in 
the making. What makes our country great 
is indeed those jewels of which my predeces- 
sor here has spoken, those great men whom 
we have already produced and whom we 
honor. But those great men are but the 
first harbingers of a greatness which no hu- 
man eye can fairly trace; no human tongue 
can fully describe, but which floats close be- 
fore us a divine vision and a dream. This 
American democracy exists for a purpose. 
For what? For creating an element in 
which the liberty of each shall consist of the 
liberty of all? Is that our highest and best 
world, by creating a government in which 
everybody shall have what has been prom- 
ised or wished for the whole _ people; 
everyone shall have his chicken: pie, every- 
one shall be well-fed, and everyone shall 
wear good clothes? Is that our dream? Or 
does our American democracy mean for us 
the development of a new type of civiliza- 
tion, of entirely new conceptions of life, and 
new contributions to art and to science, and 
to social living? One thought there is that 
inspires us all and that is that in this com- 
munity, in this commonwealth, flows that 
progress of which I speak, that forward look- 
ing, that idealism of the future that shall 
not be realized by the few, but that all of 
the people, all of the children of this land, 
shall in some sense be the jewels. 


Likewise Dr. Adler’s para- 
graphs dealing with the 
call for national action will 
be eagerly studied in their entirety. He 
asked the question in conclusion, “Shall 
we leave this matter in the hands of the 
states, or shall we call in the aid of the 
nation?” and a voice in the audience 
promptly responded, “The nation.” This 
was at once enforced by vigorous ap- 
plause, and Dr. Adler continued as fol- 
lows: 


The Call 
for National 
Action. 


Well, I am one of those conservative rad- 
icals (laughter) one of those who by tem- 
perament, by prejudice and by predeliction 
cling to local self government, and dread 
the expansion of the federal power. (Ap- 
plause). For this reason, let me have the 
privilege of explaining. I believe that in the 
first place, the expansion of the federal 
power brings a certain enfeebling of the 
responsibilities and accustoms us to turn to 
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the national government in matters which 
we ought to be able to take care of ourselves, 
and encourages a paternalistic attitude. I 
believe that local governments are import- 
ant, because our representatives are often 
unacquainted with the conditions that pre- 
vail locally and are therefore unable to 
properly legislate for those conditions and 
those needs. I believe local government is 
educative, and it is thus of the greatest im- 
portance to us in discussing and consider- 
ing legislation and methods of administra- 
tion in regard to public questions of our own 
state and our own municipality, thus famil- 
jiarizing ourselves, and training and disci- 
plining ourselves so as to fit us to consider 


and wisely act upon the larger public ques- 


tions that concern the nation. 

I cling with every fibre of my being for 
all these reasons to state duties—I will say 
state rights. And yet there are certain ex- 
igencies that arise when a question comes 
home even to one as reluctant to face that 
question as I am, whether the time has not 
now come, that despite the emphasis on state 
responsibility and the minimized national 
power—whether the time has not come when 
it is necessary for us to do so in order to 
draw back this nation from this precipice on 
the brink of which it stands, draw it back 
from this obcession, this frenzy to which it 
it becoming subjected. When a part acts 
in such a way that the mischief of its action 
extends beyond its own borders, then the 
nation must intervene. (Applause.) When 
a part acts in such a way that if the mis- 
chief does not technically and literally ex- 
tend beyond its borders yet the moral of- 
fence of its action is an affront to the con- 
science of the whole people, then the whole 
people must intervene and put an end to 
that offence and that mischief, as in the 
case of lynching and slavery. When the 
state actions are powerless or insufficiently 
competent to deal with the evil, when the 
work of remedy is slow in the most advan- 
ced state, then we are bound to ask what is 
it that enfeebles and palsies the hands of 
the state, of the commonwealth, and we are 
bound to ask whether perhaps, despite our 
reluctance, the hand of the great mother of 
us all must not be called in to strengthen 
the incompetent and unsatisfying effort of 
the state. I realize the power of the argu- 
ment that is made in that sense when we 
perceive what it is that prevents the abol- 
ition of child labor in the different common- 
wealths; what it is that prevents the satis- 
factory enforcement of law after the laws 
have been put on the statute books. It is 
the power of those commercial and indus- 
trial interests that exploit the child that 
prevents the execution of the law and re- 
tards the enforcement of the law. It is 
those powerful interests—too powerful in 
several states—against whose ignorance and 
ill-understood pecuniary advantage the law 
is directed, that make the work of reforma- 
tion so tardy in the most advanced states 
and so unsatisfying in the backward states. 
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And what are the forces we have at our 
command to deal with those powerful inter- 
ests in the several states? It is nothing but 
public sentiment. Public sentiment is the 
only force that can avail or drive back, 
those large, powerful interests; but in the 
Several states public sentiment acts spas- 
modically, acts tentatively, goes to sleep and 
wakes up again, gathers force and _ loses 
force; and so the question is whether to 
Supplement that, so we can overcome these 
interests, it is not necessary that we should 
open the sluice gates and let the wave of 
national sentiment come in and sweep 
away the evils of unrighteousness in the sey- 
eral states, however strongly they may be 
entrenched. 


The second speaker at this 
evening session was Miss 
Jane Addams, who took up 
the theme of a national program at the 
point where Dr. Adler left it, and spoke 
in part as follows: 


A National 
Program— 
Jane Addams. 


It is a serious matter, that the federal 
government is willing to spend time and 
money to establish labor departments to see 
to the breeding and to the raising and to the 
distribution and to the exportation of va- 
rious animals; and that as yet the federal 
government in its capacity as federal gov- 
ernment has done nothing to see to it that 
the children are properly protected up to the 
year when they may go to work without 
injury to themselves and without injury to 
the nation. 

It sometimes seems that the founders of 
our government grew confused and in their 
great desire to keep away from oppression 
and avoid the tyranny which they had fled 
from, that they went to the other extreme— 
that self government was only and can only 
be secured through local government. They 
confused the two things, and came to be- 
lieve that local government alone was self- 
government. If one would go over the his- 
tory of government in the United States, 
its efforts toward greater freedom, one would 
find it constantly looking in distrust at cen- 
tralized power, an inherited theme which the 
founders had brought with them and from 
which they could not escape. Only in one 
direction did they assume the power of a 
central government and that was in all 
those things which pertain to international 
relations; and in the course of modern life 
those which pertain most to international 
relations are those things connected with 
commerce; and so quite seriously the na- 
tional government took up all the things 
connected with commerce and with the ex- 
port of our product in all directions. 

It seemed to them quite right that hours 
and hours of discussion in the Congress of 
the United States should be expended upon 
those questions because they had to do with 
the relations of the United States to the 
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world outside. It seemed quite right that 
millions of dollars should be spent that the 
best sort of grain might be raised and car- 
ried to the seaports. It seemed quite right 
that elaborate experiment stations should be 
dotted here and there upon the seashore, 
that fish might be produced and protected 
and that at any moment—I was going to say 
at the drop of the hat—they were ready to 
go to work to protect the seal or the fisher- 
ies in this direction or that. So it came about 
that these animal industries, that the cattle 
of the west, that the reserves were protected, 
that soldiers were stationed here and there, 
that the ranchmen might not fight one an- 
other to the death in their efforts to protect 
this great industry, which was a national in- 
dustry, and which determined in the long 
run our relations to outside nations. It was 
logical, perhaps, but it was detrimental to 
other interests in the government, so far as 
one may generalize from this very superficial 
survey. 

The meat bill controls the conditions sur- 
rounding the producer because it is only by 
providing demands for this, that and the 
other thing, we can secure a product clean 
enough to be fit for inter-state commerce, 
and Senator Beveridge comes forward and 
says that only by protecting the child, by not 
permitting him to work until he is fourteen, 
can we produce a product that is moral 
enough, that is decent enough, that is pure 
enough, to enter into inter-state commerce 
relations (Applause). When we have a 
government in which human welfare is not 
to be considered and where there is an ob- 
jection to direct legislation alone, I think we 
may congratulate ourselves that there has 
arisen in our midst men who are able 
enough, who are clever enough, to tackle 
the question of human welfare through the 
inter-state commerce act; and perhaps when 
we look at this bill, when we see the work- 
ings of this regulation which as nearly as I 
can find out is going to become a law before 
very many weeks are past, we may be able 
to see that this, after all, is the most modern 
way to get at the subject. 

What are we most interested in in this 
country? Along which line do our blood 
and sinew and our imaginations and our 
hopes and our desires run? They do run 
along industrial and commercial lines, and 
the children have suffered in so far as they 
have been put to premature toil, because 
this commercial and industrial life has been 
so ruthless and so self-centered that it has 
never given them a thought. It is perhaps 
not that alone; it is perhaps the deed re- 
turning to the head of the doer; the pun- 
ishment fitted to the crime that this should 


_ come to be in the way it is. 


While some of us dreamed that it might 
sometime come through educational agen- 
cies,—that it might sometime come through 
a central bureau of education, or a child 
bureau which would deal with children in 
preparing them for life, if now seems best to 
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say that we cannot send out products from 
this country which do not represent free 
labor, certainly which do not represent any 
educated producer. We will welcome it as 
it has come. 


With the ground well pre- 
pared by the addresses 
which went before and 
with the sympathy of a great au- 
dience, many of whom had been con- 
vinced that the fears and prejudices with 
which they came to the meeting were no 
reasonable obstacle to a national child 
labor law, Senator Beveridge presented 
his reasons for introducing the bill now 
before Congress, known as the Bever- 
idge-Parsons Bill, prohibiting the em- 
ployment of children in the manufacture 
of all products of factories and mines as 
a condition to be complied with before 
those products may enter into inter-state 
commerce. Senator Beveridge began by 
Saying: 


Senator 
Beveridge’s 
Address. 


The purposes of this republic are to make 
a better type of manhood and womanhood. 
(Applause.) The reasons for free institu- 
tions are that they develop nobler human 
characters than any other institutions de- 
velop. The meaning of a democratic form 
of government is to make a people happy 
and strong, and to make life more worth 
living. (Applause.) The glory of this na- 
tion is not in the exhaustless fertility of 
our flowing valleys and our plains, not in 
the amazing wealth of our mines of coal, 
and iron, and copper and gold, not in the 
tremendous aggregation of riches, not in our 
steam railways, not in our astounding com- 
merce and trade. All these are splendid, 
but these are not the chief sources of our 
pride. No, the extreme glory of the Amer- 
ican people is a populous, clean, independent 
citizenship and type of manhood and wo- 
manhood, sound of body, clear of mind, 
stout of heart, aspiring to reach those 
heights to the end that every human be- 
ing among our eighty million may become 
better as the days go by. (Applause.) And 
to become such a human being as that is 
the absolute right of every boy and girl 
under the flag; and any system which pre- 
vents any American boy or girl from realiz- 
ing that ideal, is a crime against human- 
ity and a treason against liberty itself. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

And yet, such a system is in operation 
this very night. This very night this crime 
against humanity and free institutions is 
being committed. As I speak to you, thou- 
sands and thousands of little children are 
at work in cotton mills, in glass factories, 
in the sweatshops, and on the breakers of 
the mines. Their bones are not yet hard- 
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ened, their muscles still are water, their 
brains are still the brains of infants. They 
are in that period which should be the per- 
iod of the beginning of their growth, the 
period when the whole foundation of their 
life’s development should be laid, and yet, 
the very materials for that foundation are 
being forever shattered. Their normal 
growth is being stopped, their bones made 
crooked, their backs bent with the stoop of 
eternal old age, their minds stunted, their 
characters malformed. Weak nerved, vic- 
ious, they are being made degenerate by 
a system of greed, as foolish as it is wicked. 
For a child to work upon the farm is a 
good thing if he is not forced to labor be- 
yond his strength. I would even go so 
far, although many might object to it, as 
to say, as our honorable president once put 
it,—that I advocate the teaching of children 
to work properly as a part of their educa- 
tion, but the child labor which I denounce 
is the child-destroying-labor of the factory, 
the sweat shop and the mines. (Applause.) 

And so, if I may still talk plainly, this 
maiming of the bodies of the American 
children goes forward. This murder of in- 
fant characters and souls is being commit- 
ted, this perversion of citizenship is being 
done to-night, and in committing this of- 
fense against God and man, an even greater 
crime is committed against free institutions | 
themselves; for child labor is daily pouring 
into the mass of American citizenship, 
streams of social and political poison which 
will be felt for ill in this Republic as the 
decades pass. As these children reach what 
should be the conditions of maturity, if 
they have not already been put in their 
graves, they become unthinking enemies 
of society, irreclaimable enemies, because 
the injury that has been done to them can 
never be undone, nor this cost repaid. When 
they grow up and compare themselves with 
other young men and women, they clearly 
see and even more keenly feel that they 
are inferior—inferior in body, inferior in 
mind, inferior in soul, not inferior natural- 
ly, but made inferior by the slavery of their 
infancy. They feel that they have been 
robbed, not robbed of money, not robbed 
of property, but robbed of intellect, of 
health, of character, and of life itself. And 
so they become all over the land, walking 
engines of wrath against human society it- 
self. 

When the lords of gold tremble for the 
safety of their widespread investments, let 
them remember that child labor is daily 
creating an element in this Republic, more 
dangerous to their physical property itself, 
than ever was packed in dynamiters’ 
bombs. 


We cannot leave it to the 
states to stop it. They can- 
not stop it if they would, 
and they would not stop it if they could. 

Dr. Adler has told you lucidly why. In 
the states, for example, where this social 
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disease is most violent, the great manufac- 
turing and mining interests are so power- 
ful that they prevent the passage of any 
thorough or effective state law, or they do 
what is a great deal worse, secure the pass- 
age of a mutilated law, leading the people 
to think that their legislature has done all 
it could, and still the evil goes on. And 
often, in these states, when a good law is 
passed, these same interests remain still so 
powerful with the executive department 
that the law is not executed, and the evil 
Zoes on. Even if one state or a dozen 
states were to pass excellent laws and thor- 
oughly enforce them, not much would be 
accomplished, because the evil would exist 
in other states, and still go on. And even 
if in one, or a dozen states, good laws were 
still executed, the business man in the good 
state would be at a disadvantage to the 
business man in the bad state, because the 
latter could employ cheap child labor, and 
the business man in the good state could 
not employ cheap child labor. And so by 
this system of trying to end a national evil 
by segregated legislation, the very quality of 
the American citizen in which all Ameri- 
can business men are absolutely included is 
destroyed. 

Here, I think is the genéralization which 
decides what the state should do, and what 
the nation must do. It is this: when an 
evil is a national evil, it must be cured by a 
national remedy. (Applause.) Where the 
evil is purely local—where it is confined to 
one state and no other—that state might 
possibly be left to cure it. For example, if 
child labor existed in no place in the United 
States except Ohio, then we might, per- 
haps, consider the question of leaving to 
Ohio herself the curing of this evil. But 
if the results of child labor are seen all over 
the land, if some states are clear of it, and 
others are foul with it, then it becomes a 
subject for the combined intelligence and na- 
tionality of American people to handle, and 
even if every state in the Union but two 
or three were to remedy the evil effectually, 
still those two or three states would be 
pouring streams of bad citizens into the 
whole nation, and the whole nation would 
be affected by them, because every citizen 
is a citizen, not of one state only, but of 
the nation as a whole; and so we see clear- 
ly that this matter cannot be left to the 
states to handle— 

1. Because they cannot act uniformly, or 
do not,—never have on any subject, not on 
any subject. 

2. They cannot act effectually, 
they were so disposed. 

3. Where one state acts well, and another 
state acts ill, the business man in the latter 
state has the advantage of the business man 
in the former state. 

4. If there is only one state where the in- 
famous practice is carried on, it is still 
daily pouring pollution into the whole body 
of American citizenship. 


even if 
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We hear it said that we are going too far 
in the curing of national evils by national 
laws. But isn’t the contrary true? Have 
we not been straining the other theory in 
preventing and delaying the nation from 
remedying the evils of the nation? Why 
should the barrier of states be interposed in 
the national reform of the national evil of 
child labor? To be sure, that same barrier 
was raised against the meat inspection bill, 
but the aroused conscience of the American 
people swept it away. To be sure it was 
raised against the pure food bill, but the 
American people said that the health and 
lives of themselves, their wives, and their 
children was more important than some 
tneory which did not affect them. 

Last session was passed unanimously the 
national quarantine law. Its purpose was 
to protect the ports of our gulf states, and 
our Pacific states, from yellow fever and 
bubonic. plague. It was an absolute, un- 
qualified, and admitted denial of the rights 
of those states. For one hundred years, 
each one of them had had its own quaran- 
tine laws. And yet, from the very begin- 
ning, the practical human folly of it was 
seen, because if yellow fever is kept out of 
the ports of one state and let in through 
the ports of another state, it affects the 
people of both states and the whole repub- 
lic, for yellow fever is no respecter of state 
lines. (Laughter. ) Yellow fever crosses 
the boundaries of states without stopping, 
just as the telegraph and the railroad; and 
our agencies of good cross state lines with- 
out stopping. 

If the theory of state rights was yielded 
by the states that most insisted upon them, 
in order to pass the quarantine law de- 
signed to prevent yellow fever, whith kills 
possibly twenty people in twenty years, 
cannot it also yield to the national child 
labor law to stop that crime which kills 
and ruins hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can children every year? (Applause. ) 


Senator Beveridge in clos- 
ing explained the provisions 


of the bill that he has just 
introduced in Congress: 


Beveridge= 
Parsons Bill. 


It is a very simple bill, a very brief bill. 
It provides that the carriers of interstate 
commerce, the railroads, and the steamboat 
lines shall not transport the products of 
any factory or mine that employs or per- 
mits the labor of children under fourteen 
years of age. It provides for any officer of 
a factory or mine, who violates that act, 
the punishment of a money fine and sen- 
tence in the penitentiary. 

So this bill which promises in a national 
way to stop this evil is so drawn that its 
entire constitutionality is freely admitted 
by its foes. It is so simple and effective 
that both its friends and foes alike concede 
that it will stop the evil in every great 
factory and mine throughout the entire re- 
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public. It is resisted upon the following 
grounds: 


1. That as a matter of policy we are go- 
ing a little too fast, and too far in the ex- 
pansion of national power for the curing of 
national evils. 

2. That the thing is greatly overdrawn, 
and as one member of the house the other 
day said, “This is after all only a storm 
blown up by some of those reformers.” 

3. That even if it is not excessive, it is 
a mighty good thing for the child to have 
it work. 

Now these are the three arguments that 
are made against. this bill. These are the 
points you will see discussed in newspapers. 
These are what you will see in the reports 
of the debates in Congress. In Washington, 
all the public men are for every reform— 
if it exists. 

Many of the worst enemies of the reform 
are apparently for it, but earnestly against 
anyeffective methods of handling it. One 
of the most effective ways of defeating any 
great reform measure is for its enemies to 
divide the real friends of the reform into 
different groups, each earnestly contending 
as to which is the best of several different 
methods of curing the evil. It was the 
favorite tactics of the great Captain Napo- 
leon on the battle-field to so maneuver as 
to get the armies of the enemy separated 
into smaller armies, and then subsequently 
attack them and defeat them successively. 
But the legislative Napoleons do better than 
that. They not only get the real friends 
of the reform divided into little groups, 
each sincerely attached to a different meth- 
od of commanding it, but they so maneuver 
as to get these groups of real friends of the 
reform contending among one another, wast- 
ing time, and energy, and strength, instead 
of uniting for a common cause against a 
common enemy and achieving a common 
triumph; and whenever the enemies of a 
reform have got its friends in that condi- 
tion, their victory is assured. 

My friends, the time has come when we 
have got to get right down to earnest busi- 
ness in this great cause. We have got to 
appeal to the intelligence, the hearts, the 
morality of the American people. We have 
got to arouse and marshal public opinion 
upon this measure, and when you make 
such an appeal to the American people they 
will not fail us, for they never have failed 
a live appeal, and when the American peo- 
ple make their will known to Congress, 
Congress will act. (Applause.) 


At the conclusion of these three ad- 
dresses, the following resolutions were 
presented and unanimously adopted: 


Resolved that the National Child Labor 
Committee, in its third annual convention 
assembled in Music Hall, Cincinnati, Thurs- 
day, December 13, 1906, desires to empha- 
size its belief that it is the duty of the sev- 
eral states to correct the evils of child la- 
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bor in all their local manifestations, but it 
endorses coraially the principles of the Bey- 
eridge-Parsons bill for a national child la- 
bor law, believing that it will establish a 
national standard to correct the evils of 
child labor in their important national as- 
pects, especially in the deterioration of our 
racial stock, and will tend to establish 
equality of economic competition, without 
minimizing state responsibility; and be it 


further resolved that this convention re- | 


spectfully asks the members of Congress in 
both houses and without respect to political 
parties to enact this bill into law as speed- 
ily as possible. 


These resolutions may be said to have 
stamped the convention with a definite 
national impulse and a sense of greater 
responsibility for the work in hand than 
has been felt in any previous gathering. 

The second session was held on Fri- 
day morning in the Hotel Convention 
Hall, and three hours were taken up with 
reports from state committees; those 
from New York, presented by George 
Hall, from Maryland by H. Wirt Steele, 
from Georgia by Dr. Wilmer and Dr. 
McKelway, and from lowa by Prof. 
Loos, attracting particular attention and 
provoking some discussion. Many re- 
ports were filed without reading for lack 
of time; and following this there was a 
series of five-minute addresses. A num- 
ber of factory inspectors, including Mr. 
Schoenfarber of Maryland, Mr. Davies of 
Illinois, Captain Delaney of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Williams of Minnesota, and 
others gave interesting accounts of their 
practical experience in the enforcement 
of child labor laws. 


At the third session, which 
was held in the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral, the results 
of some of the more serious stages of 
the problems involved in the child labor 
movement were presented by Dr. A. J. 
McKelway in his paper on the “Southern 
Awakening Against Child Labor ;’ Owen 
R. Lovejoy in his report on “Child Labor 
in the Soft Coal Mines ;” and by Homer 
Folks in a discussion of “Poverty and 
Parental Dependence as an Obstacle to 
Child Labor Reform.” Mr. Folks gave 
a resume of the efforts made in many 
communities to provide school scholar- 
ships, of the conditions upon which such 
work was successful, of the extent of the 


The Child as 
an Economic 
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necessity for this particular form of relief 
which he regarded as subject necessarily 
to the same principles that regulate all 
measures of relief. It represents a new 
community demand for relief made neces- 
sary in order to secure the enforcement 
and indeed to secure the adoption of 
proper child labor legislation. 

The fourth session on the child as an 
economic factor was opened by Dr. Ad- 
ler with remarks on the relation of child 
labor to health and education. The 
first address, given by Dr. Freiberg, rep- 
resented the results of a valuable medical 
study. He spoke on “Some of the Ulti- 
mate Physical Effects of Premature Toil.” 


In part he said: 

Lack of thorough and scientific investiga- 
tion prevents the presentation of a compre- 
hensive report upon the physical effects of 
premature toil. The magnitude of such an 
investigation is so great that it must neces- 
sarily be a function of government if it is 
to be made at all. Its value would be ines- 
timable and it might be looked upon as a 
most potent argument for the establishment 
of a children’s bureau at Washington. In 
the absence of the data furnished by such 
an investigation attention is simply called 
to certain effects of a purely physical char- 
acter which professional experience has de- 
termined to be the result of environment 
and occupation. Laymen usually underesti- 
mate the physiological importance of the 
play hours of children between the ages of 
ten and sixteen years. Work during this 
period of life in factory and workshop has 
the effect of causing excessive fatigue in cer- 
tain groups of muscles. This fatigue results 
in muscular degeneration, and the assump- 
tion of certain faulty attitudes which are 
at first habitual but later assume the place 
of the normal, leaving the child more or less 
permanently deformed and to some extent 
incapacitated. 

These deformities are to be regarded on 
the one hand, however, not simply as dis- 
fizuring but as interfering with wage earn- 
ing capacity later on, or as menaces to 
health and the normal tenure of life. 

The work of boys is for the most part 
done in the standing position. This work 
usually constitutes an apprenticeship for 
work to be done in the same position as 
journeymen adults. A very frequent result 
of such premature and excessive toil in boys 
is the breaking down of the feet which re- 
sults in what is popularly known as “flat 
foot.’ Under these circumstances, it is seen 
quite frequently in its severest forms, and 
thus often results in permanently forbid- 
ding the continuance of the trade learned as 
a boy. 

The girl, on the other hand, does her work 
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in the factory in a sitting position, as a rule. 
The effect is frequently the develop- 
ment of what is known as “rotary lateral 
curvature of the spine.” This results in dis- 
abling the expansive power of the chest, 
crowds the heart and lungs abnormally and 
even affects the capacity and shape of the 
pelvis. For this reason it is well known 
that severe cases of lateral curvature result 
in bringing the tenure of life far below the 
average by its effect upon the heart and 
lungs. The deformity of the pelvis has long 
been known as being productive of serious 
harm in the maternal function. 

While these deformities are not confined 
to one sex or the other, and while they do 
not occur in the greater number of toiling 
children, they are known to be particularly 
frequent among them. The baneful effects 
of these deformities are greatly intensified 
by unfortunate home environment and im- 
proper nourishment. Finally, it is not to 
be overlooked that they are not the only, 
or even the most common evidences of physi- 
cal deterioration to be observed among work- 
ing children. 


Pee icseser The obstacles to the en- 
of Child Labor Lorcement of child labor 

Rays: legislation was the next 
topic taken up and presented by Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, secretary of the National 
Consumers’ League, who as the former 
chief factory inspector for the state of 
Illinois, and from her subsequent investi- 
gations, spoke feelingly of the difficulties 
encountered in the enforcement of child 
labor laws. She said in part: 


There are three objective tests of the en- 
forcement of our laws. One is the presence 
of the children in school. A symbolic state- 
ment of such a test is now being shown in an 
interesting exhibit of industrial conditions 
in Philadelphia. There is a chart showing 
the attendance of the children of Chicago 
at school in the year 1902. A small block 
symbolizes the attendance in that year. For 
the following year the same block symbolizes 
the attendance; and the next year when the 
present drastic law of Illinois took effect, 
the enrollment in the Chicago schools of the 
children of compulsory school age trebled. 
It takes three times the length of the pre- 
vious block to indicate the school attendance 
after that new law took effect and was en- 
forced. It carried a thousand children out 
of the stockyards in a single week; and later 
it carried 2,200 children out of the mines of 
Illinois in another week, following a decis- 
ion of the judge of the Peoria district. 

The law is enforced in Illinois by persist- 
ent prosecution. Hundreds of employers 
have paid thousands of dollars in fines, and 
the objective tests of the success of those 
prosecutions is the presence of the children 
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of compulsory school age in school. That is 
an infallible test of the effectiveness of the 
enforcement of the law which prohibits chil- 
dren working throughout the period of com- 
pulsory school attendance. 

The second test of the effectiveness of the 
enforcement of the law in any given state 
is the record of prosecutions. South of Bal- 
timore—south of Louisville—there are no 
prosecutions; there is no record of prosecu- 
tion; there is no compulsory school attend- 
ance and the enrollment in any case does not 
serve either as a test of the efficiency of the 
protection of the children, because there are 
not schools enough to enroll the children if 
they were all dismissed from the mills. 
Therefore, I have to admit that the test of 
the presence of the children in the schools 
works only when there are schools enough 
to enroll the children. We enroll our chil- 
dren in New York city. I wish I might 
say that we kept them in school. We enroll 
them, at least, and the enrollment has in- 
creased under the recent efficient enforce- 
ment of the law. Where there are not 
schools enough to admit the children we can 
at least enroll them so that we may know 
where they are. < 

We have to admit at the present time that 
the community in New York does not sus- 
tain the commissioner in his numerous 
prosecutions of manufacturers who employ 
children illegally; but no commissioner of 
health has ever instituted proceedings under 
an identical law, against any merchant in 
the city except in the case of one or two 
obscure men down in lower Second avenue 
and lower First avenue. 

Now it is very difficult to induce men 
of high ability to give up their occupations 
to take a position which involves them in 
an oath that they will enforce a law when 
there is always a sword hanging over their 
heads; if there is great clamor in the com- 
munity from a few people that the law shall 
be enforced the temptation is terrible to en- 
force it against a few entirely obscure 
people who are offending in a small way, 
so as to make a record of something done 
without incurring powerful opposition for 
the official or for the law. 

The friends of the children are growing 
in numbers, but they very greatly lack tech- 
nical acquaintance with the subject. It may 
be said of a great many of us that our inten- 
tions are good, but we have never been work- 
ers, we perhaps have never been teachers of 
working children, and we do not speak with 
authority. Then we turn necessarily to of- 
ficial information on the subject; and it is 
a very sad commentary on the interest of 
this nation in its children that most of the 
carefully stated information that is avail- 
able at the present time is non-official; it is 
furnished by volunteer bodies, and can be 
attacked as non-official and as amateur. 
And why? Why is it that one can search 
the reports of the bureaus of statistics year 
after year, twenty or thirty of which are is- 
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sued, to find perhaps a dozen pages of lucid 
statement of the child labor conditions in a 
given state. Commissioner Sherman’s re- 
ports are models of what we pray sometime 
we may have from all the states in which 
there is child labor. 

These I believe are the gravest obstacles 
at the present time to the enforcement of 
the child labor law: First, the general atti- 
tude of hypocrisy of the American people; 
believing that everything really in the main 
in this Republic is quite different from any- 
thing that ever has been done in any other 
country, and much better, with or without 
the evidence; the assurance that we believe 
that this is an evil and therefore we do not 
tolerate it—when there are working chil- 
dren on the streets before our eyes every 
day in the year in every manufacturing city; 
and then the failure to make the work of en- 
forcing the law a desirable and recognized 
profession into which tbe ablest men will 
Willingly go. Leonard Horner, 
of the English factory inspectors, held office 
for thirty-four years. He laid the founda- 
tion for all the factory inspection work 
throughout the world. His name goes down 
in history coupled with the name of 


Lord Shaftesbury and honorably coup- | 
led with it. And from his day to 
the present day the position of local 


factory inspector and shop inspector—is an 
honorable civil service position for which 
thoroughly efficient men gladly compete un- 
der the English civil service. We would 
leave every inspector at the mercy of the 
most influential man whom it may be his 
duty to prosecute, and at the mercy of every ~ 
turn of the political wheel; and then we ~ 
wonder that we have not a race of noble — 
martyrs who protect the children at the cost | 
of their own professional careers; and we 
think that there is perhaps something per- © 
fectly hopeless in the effort to put better | 
laws upon the statute book if then they are ~ 
to sleep upon its pages. The trouble is ~ 
with ourselves. We get exactly the sort of | 
care for the children through the officials © 
that the community determines they shall > 
have; and we register our indifference in, 
accepting such printed records as we have. 
now, obscuring the actual conditions of the * 
working children in nearly all the states. , 

Where the employment of children is ar- 
rested, as in Illinois, or in New York, 
or in Massachusetts, the records are 
so clear that any school child can under-~ 
stand them. That quality which makes it~ 
possible to arrest growth of our child labor * 
makes it possible also to print records which 
we can all of us read. 

I believe that the next step which we need 
to take is the insistence that this is a na- 
tional evil, and we must have a national law 
covering it, and also the insistence that this 
is a matter of such import to the people of 
this country that the government must give 
us information, not only through a bureau 
for the children in the federal government, 
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but through all the existing departments of 
the Census Bureau and the Bureau of Com- 
merce and Labor, and the Department of 
Education; also through our state publica- 
tions. So that we shall not have to blush 
when a request comes to send a complete 
collection of our records for the use, for in- 
stance, of the Austrian government. 


Starr Cadwallader, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
followed Mrs. Kelley and gave some ac- 
count of the work of the Consumers’ 
League of Cleveland in enforcing the law 
in Cleveland, especially during the holi- 
day shopping season. 


The latter half of the meet- 
ing was given up to a 
symposium on the educa- 
tional aspects of the child labor problem, 
the special topic being child labor and the 
public schools. The secretary of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee presented 
the opening paper under this discussion, 
entitled “New Duties and Opportunities 
for the Public Schools,” in which he 
pointed out that education carried beyond 
the spelling book was an increasingly ex- 
pensive matter for the community, but 
that the child labor program, if it is to 
succeed in eliminating the children of all 
classes from industrial activities, practic- 
ally demands of the community that it 
furnish adequate educational opportu- 
nities for the industrial education of chil- 
dren to take the place of their present 
industrial exploitation. He summarized 
the new expansive forces acting on the 
public school under the following five 
heads: 


First—A new and more 
spirit pervades the Republic. 

Second.—All the children of the Republic 
' are equally objects of its concern. 

Vhird—A demand for efficiency is a de- 
mand for training. 

Fourth.—The public school is an admin- 
istrative department of government; and 

Fifth—The public school next to the par- 
ent is the proper guardian of the rights of 
childhood. 


Educational 
Aspects of the 
Probiem. 


intense social 


In conclusion the speaker summarized 
the work of the National Child Labor 
Committee during the first two and one- 
half years of its existence with special 
reference to its significance in relation 
to the problems of public education. 

President Dabney, of the University 
of Cincinnati, gave the next address, en- 
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forcing the same doctrine and especially 
calling attention to the fact that the object 
of government is not merely the protec- 
tion, but the development of men. He 
said that the child really loves work, 
the normal child is filled with the spirit 
of activity, and we must provide some- 
thing normal and right for the child to 
do, if we prohibit it from going into gain- 
ful occupations because they do him 
harm. He emphasized the fact that many 
of the evils of child labor are due to 
causes for which we must hold the par- 
ents and the public schools responsible. 

Following Dr. Dabney’s interesting ad- 
dress, Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Pennsyl- 
vania and president of the National Edu- 
cation Association, presented a telling ap- 
peal for a greater interest in the school 
and in the work of the teacher as the 
best weapons that society can employ 
against the wastefulness and destructive- 
ness of that policy which permit child 
labor in industry. Dr. Schaeffer said in 
part: 


I claim then, that on the side of character 
building we have only begun the work when 
we have excluded the child from the mine 
and the factory. Work, as has been said this 
evening, is an essential in the development 
of the child. It is the business of the 
school to prepare the child for civilized life; 
and it is characteristic of civilized man that 
he works, and that he finds pleasure in work, 
and that he is never quite satisfied when he 
is out of work, as for instance, during a 
strike. 

The savage, on the other hand, dislikes 
work. He may impose it upon others, upon 
his captive or his squaw, but as for him- 
self he prefers sport and games and gamb- 
ling, the excitement of the chase and of 
war. 

Now if the child is to be trained for civ- 
ilized life, it must be taught while at school 
not only how to work, but to find pleas- 
ure in work. It must acquire not only 
habits of work, but the power to stick to 
work even when the work becomes irksome; 
and that is only done under an efficient 
teacher. 

We may view work as to its products. The 
products of work outside of the school bring 
a price in the market, and that is what in- 
terests the manufacturer; but the laws of 
nearly all states now say that the time of 
the child up to a certain age is so valuable 
that it must not be spent upon making 
things that will sell, but must be devoted 
to school work that will fit the child for 
the duties of civilized life. 
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There is another aspect of work that in- 
terests you and that is the reflex influence 
upon the worker. The very first paper to- 
night discussed the reflex influence of fac- 
tory work upon the body of the worker. 
That is not all that this organization should 
study. The reflex influence of work upon 
the heart and the mind, upon the disposi- 
tion and upon the character, that is quite 
as important as it is to study this reflex in- 
fluence of work upon the body of the worker. 
It is right there that I think the school 
must step in and help the work that you 
are trying to accomplish. If the reflex in- 
fluence of the work that is done at the 
school makes the boy despise work with the 
hand, why then all your efforts to have the 
child excluded from the factory and the 
mine and put into school is labor lost. If 
the life of that school does not beget in the 
pupil the ability to find pleasure in work, 
the ability to stick to work when the work 
becomes irksome, the ability to stand by the 
post and do one’s duty, why then the school 
has failed, and your work is also a failure. 

It is from this point of view that we have 
taken a profound interest in all this child 
labor legislation. I studied many phases 
of history when I was a student at the uni- 
versity; but of all the kinds of history that 
gave me encouragement in my studies, the 
history of legislation to save the child from 
white slavery in England was the most en- 
couraging; and in spite of all the defects 
in the enforcement of our child labor laws, 
I still see in these efforts a happy day dawn- 
ing upon us; I see in these efforts a means 
by which the superintendent can bring all 
the children to school. 


pe nes MitMaséscion, devoted 
ee to enforcement of law in 
* Ohio valley - states, in- 

cluded a comprehensive paper by J. H. 
Morgan, chief inspector of the Depart- 
ment of Workshops and Mines, of Ohio, 
summarizing the existing legislation and 
the means by which it had been secured 
in the Ohio valley states. This was fol- 
lowed by a paper by Wallace E. Miller, 
secretary of the Ohio State Child Labor 
Committee, discussing the extent and 
forms of child labor in the Ohio valley, 
the difficulties in the present method of 
dealing with this situation, and the forces 
at work to improve these conditions. 
There was a general disposition on the 
part of some factory inspectors present 
to consider as a reflection on them or 
their departments the statements of the 
several child labor committees and work- 
ers, concerning the evasions of the law 
and the large numbers of children 
illegally employed. It was pointed out, 
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however, that the inadequacy of the law 
or the insufficiency of the state’s provision — 
for enforcement were the evils to which 
the committees desired to call attention 
more frequently than to the lack of 
honest effort on the part of the factory 
inspector. The child labor committees 
must be critical and inform the public 
of exact conditions in order to arouse the 
public to support the factory inspector. 
Such committees should be a terror to a 
weak and inefficient factory inspector, 
who cares more for political favor than — 
for the children, and should be a tower 
of strength to the fearless and efficient 
factory inspector who knows how to use 
them to help fight his battles. 


The Organizea LHe sixth and last session 

Forces Against Opened with a paper on the — 

Child Labor. year’s child labor work of 
the Consumers’ League, which has de-: 
voted a large share of its efforts to this — 
subject. Miss Geraldine Gordon, presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Consumers’ League — 
and Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of 
the National Consumers’ League, both 
spoke of the principles of the league and 
the importance of the education of the 
buyer as a means of checking the abuse 
of the children. 

Publicity as a remedy, was the topic 
presented by Arthur T. Vance, editor of 
the Woman's Home Companion, who 
spoke in part as follows: 


Publicity in reform is merely the appli- 
cation of modern business methods to re- 
form work. The statement is so obvious to 
all that it is almost unnecessary to make it. 
The manufacturer who has a product in 
which he believes, spends thousands of dol- 
lars in buying publicity in the newspapers 
and magazines to tell the people of the 
country about the virtues of his product. 
We call this sort of publicity, advertising, 
and it is good advertising if this product 
lives up to the claims he makes for it. We 
who are interested in reform, do precisely 
the same thing when we take steps to inter- 
est the newspapers and magazines in our 
pet theories, and if our reform is a good 
thing the people of the country will stand 
by and back us up. In other words, ad- 
vertising publicity, and reform publicity 
both accomplish the same thing. They 
arouse public interest and public sentiment 
in favor of the object which they have in 
view. 

We have come to place a greater depend- 
ence than ever upon the power of printers’ 
ink in moulding public opinion. 
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It was publicity that brought about the 
downfall of the Louisiana lottery. It was 
publicity that prepared the way for the 
present investigations into Standard Oil. It 
was a magazine article that stirred up all 
this talk about the conditions in Panama, 
that finally led to the president going down 
there himself to investigate. Legitimate 
printers’ ink has been foremost in the fight 
for pure food, and for the regulation of 
patent medicines. It can be safely said that 
publicity to-day is the greatest power for 
public good in the country. 


Edgar T. Davies, the chief factory in- 
spector of Illinois, won the sympathy 
and support of every one present by his 
frank and courageous statements of the 
difficulties he had encountered and over- 
come in the enforcement of the Illinois 
law, which is one of the most advanced 
statutes and probably the best enforced 
of any one in the country. Mr. Davies 
said: 


Child labor has been fostered through 
three agencies—the employer, the commer- 
cialism of parenthood, and a lack of uni- 
formity of legislation. Lax enforcement and 
lax factory inspection and insufficient ap- 
propriations have contributed to the evil. 
Laws cannot enforce themselves. Enforce- 
ment of law has produced a decrease in 
child labor in Illinois the past three years 
to the extent of 80 per cent. A new child 
labor law, which was enacted in 1903, has 
been vigorously upheld. Part of the gratify- 
ing result is due to the policy of individual 
inspection, to tempering the enforcement of 
the law with a campaign of education 
among employers, giving them an oppor- 
tunity to be heard before they are prosecut- 
ed for alleged violation of the law, and to 
the policy of the state factory inspector’s 
office in enforcing a measure that was en- 
acted in the name of humanity and at the 
request of all creeds. 

I believe in prosecution where moral sua- 
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sion fails. Where repeated carelessness 
among employers caused technical viola- 
tion of the laws, the offenders have been 
prosecuted with good results. Prior to 1903, 
our factory inspectors were handicapped by 
inadequate legislation. One of the great 
evils that caused so much child labor in 
Illinois previous to 1903, was a law which 
exists to-day in a number of other states, 
viz.: “The issuance of certificate merely 
upon the affidavit of the parent or the guard- 
ian.” This pernicious system merely places 
a premium upon child labor and perjury. 
Out of 100 test cases in Chicago in 1902, it 
was found that eighty-two of the children 
involved were so small in stature, as to 
arouse the suspicion of factory inspectors 
who investigated the baptismal and birth 
records and ascertained that they were only 
eleven, twelve and thirteen years of age, 
notwithstanding the fact that they had gone 
to work on certificates issued by notaries 
public and sworn to by their parents, at- 
testing that they were fourteen years of 
age. 


Mrs. Harriet Van der Vaart of Chi- 
cago, brought the meeting to a close with 
a very interesting account of her visits 
to the glass houses of Illinois, especially 
those at Alton, two years ago, and again 
just before this annual meeting. 

Many of the leading churches of Cin- 
cinnati devoted their services on the Sun- 
day preceding or following the annual 
meeting to a discussion of the subject of 
child labor, and invited conference speak- 
ers to address their congregations. 

The addresses in full will be published 
in January in the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
and subsequently will also appear in a vol- 
ume issued by the National Child Labor 
Committee and sent to all its members 
and associates. 


To Country and Cottage 


The effect on institution children of a change from congregate housing in the 
city to cottage houses in the country 


R. R. Reeder 


Superintendent New York Orphan Asylum, Hastings-on-Hudson 
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At-the last New York State Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction, there 
was a somewhat animated but random 
discussion of the question whether or- 
phanages or other institutions for depend- 
ent children should maintain schools of 
their own or send their wards to public 
schools. There are several factors in- 
volved in the question which could not be 
considered in the brief time and with the 
hit-or-miss method of such a general dis- 
cussion. In favor of the public schools it 
may fairly be claimed that they keep the 
child in touch with the world outside the 
institution; that they place before him 
standards of competition and scholarship 
higher than those he is likely to find 
in the institution because of the greater 
number and range of competitors; that 
they give him views of social life, ideas 
of dress, personal appearance, manners 
and behavior of the ordinary child; that 
in fact they conventionalize his whole 
life and make him more like other chil- 
dren so that after leaving the institution 
he will not forever be marked as an in- 
stitution-bred child. The play ground of 
the public school imparts to him truer 
and broader notions of civic rights and 
duties, and thus greatly aids in making 
an American citizen of him. All of this 
is good and not easily matched or over- 
balanced by any advantages which may 
be claimed for the institution school. But 
we may go still further. Our public 
schools are progressive. No student 
who has carefully followed the changes 
in the curriculum for the past twenty- 
five years will deny that the public schools 
in this country have made very great 
progress. The course of study has been 
undergoing constant expansion and en- 
richment in its adaptation to modern life ; 


1This is the eleventh of a series of articles by Mr. 
Reeder based upon experiences associated with the 
moving of the New York Orphan Asylum from a bar- 
racks type of institution in Manhattan to the present site 
overlooking the Hudson. 
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methods of instruction have become more 
natural and rational; the standard of 
preparation for the teacher’s work, both 
academic and professional, has con-— 
stantly advanced; education has become 
almost a science and as such has found 
a place in the curriculum of practically 
all our universities, to say nothing of 
the increase of normal schools. 
tion to all these considerations it is an 
inspiration for an institution to be in 
touch with such a great unifying and 
Americanizing educational system. In 
New York state especially, where the 
standards of the public school system are 
let down from the top by such a body of 
experts as our state regents, it is im- 
portant for the dependent child to feel 
the uplift of such a great system. 

On the other hand it may be said that 
dependent children must have a training 
somewhat different from that offered by 
the public schools. The educational 
problem in their case is much more defi- 
nite than it is in that of the ordinary 
child. It is certain that these children 
must make their own way in the world 
at the early age of fifteen or sixteen years. 
A large per cent of such children are 
behind grade in school work, either from 
lack of regular school attendance before 
entering the institution, due to poverty 
and neglect on the part of the parent, or 
to hereditary handicap. Placed out from 
the institution at such an early age it is 
certain, also, that they will be obliged to 
make their way in the world by the work 
of their hands rather than by their wits. 

Hence their education must be es- 
pecially strong on the industrial side ; they 
must learn to do things. Notwithstand- 
ing all that has been said above in favor 
of the public schools it nevertheless re- 
mains true that their curriculum is book- 
ish and too largely abstract. It cannot 
very well be otherwise since it must fur- 
nish a course of study for all classes of 
children, some of whom drop out as soon 
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as the law permits them to, while 
others go on through high school or col- 
lege. The public school curriculum is 
the “hand-me-down” suit of twenty years 
ago, before the ready made clothiers fur- 
nished the slims and stouts, the longs and 
shorts of the modern clothing emporium. 
The institution school, however, deals 
with the dependent child only. Its cur- 
riculum may be the tailor made suit, the 
suit that fits. Probably not more than 
one institution in fifty really provides 
such an educational fit. For this reason 
it would probably be better for the forty- 
nine to send their children to the pub- 
lic schools. But that a much closer ad- 
justment to the needs of the child is pos- 
sible under a wise administration. of the 
institution school, no student of the prob- 
lem will question. 

The advantages of the institution school 
over the public school lie just here. The 
dependent child should have a thorough 
training in the home making industries. 
In this orphanage girls are taught to 
cook,—not simply to do a little mincing, 
play sort of work, under the eyes of the 
teacher, such as one so often sees in cook- 
ing school classes, but to prepare the 
regular meals for the cottage living. To 
round up three or four courses and bring 
them together at the time appointed in 
the form of a good square meal is a very 
different proposition from participating, 
as one of a half dozen or more pupils, 
in the preparation of two or three courses 
in the cooking class, where the teacher 
stands by and tells the child when the 
bread is ready to go in or come out, how 
to combine and stir in the elements that 
make a good cake or what time to put the 
potatoes on. To do such work well takes 
much more time and experience than the 
public school with its general course only, 
public school with its general course 
only,—its “hand-me-down” educational 
suit,—can give. Experience and respon- 
sibility are large factors in the education 
that prepares boys and girls for independ- 
ent self-support at the early age of six- 
teen. The girl must not only learn the 
science of cooking but she must do a 
good deal of it; she must not only learn 
how to make her own clothes but she 
must make them ; not only how to launder 
her own clothes but to have daily or 
weekly experience in doing it; not only 
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how to repair and change over a gar- 
ment, but must do her own mending and 
her own buying. The following are 
copied from two expense books for the 
month of October, and are samples of 
those kept by the children of this orphan- 
age. They illustrate one aspect of our 
economic training. 


il 


Octo le WALES ere dr. sano ee $10.00 

os 2, Deposit in Bank.... 5.00 
eS 8, 3 handkerchiefs..... .25 
- 3, Cake Cuticura soap.. .25 
i) A CANGY Meter ccracoss.ecree 10 
= 4, Bottle of cement.... 15 
cf 4 (Necktiorse s4n.4s ars = .25 
6, 2 suits underwear... 2.00 
4 8, Collar buttons ...... .25 
wo Sy Peachese. sca cie- acne 10 
eta booth DLushin esas cat 15 
“20, Frame for bicycle... -50 
ee D eee DAILSHSOCKS aac .25 
=) .ol, Balanceson hands..5- “15 

$10.00 $10.00 

MWe 
Oct ls Wares TeCd yas arecrs $4.50 

2 1, Deposit in Bank..... 1.00 
sf 4S SHOCI Cane sae kia eere 1.00 
es 4, Trimmings for hat.. .94 
ES ae xe for dress .66 
OLA RUDDCLS. coe sosens Sith 55 
«20, Amount given brother 15 
«29, Foreign missions ... 10 
Tr aUl SORAetec kiki ae .05 
i 80. Candy iersrcctenleonratels .05 

$4.50 $4.50 


The training given our boys in janitor 
work, house-cleaning, shop work, garden- 
ing, poultry raising, etc., has the same 
fundamental elements of experience and 
responsibility. 

But leaving this industrial side of in- 
stitutional education, which the public 
school cannot provide, let us look for a 
moment at the academic side. Here 
again there are great possibilities for the 
institution school to make a better fit 
than the public school can offer. The 
every-day life, interests and activities of 
the child may not only be brought into 
close touch with the subject matter of 
the «lass room but may also furnish much 
ot ehe educative material itself, whereas 
the more abstract character of the sub- 
ject matter of the public school curric- 
ulum naturally leaves the knowledge ac- 
quired by the child hanging loose and 
shifting in his mind. Close and well 
knit relationships between life and the 
work of the class room are wanting. 
This is, and probably always will be, the 
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weak spot in public school education. 
Much that the child learns is in no way 
related to his life outside the school. In 
the institution school, on the other hand, 
the daily life and experience of the child 
may be worked up into educative material 
in the class room; the course of study 
may be adapted at every turn to the ex- 
perience and interests of the child. Know- 
ing his daily life so much better than the 
public school teacher knows the lives of 
her children, the institution teacher can 
use to great advantage what the child 
already knows to interpret what he is to 
learn; and thus the apperceptive process 
goes on much more smoothly; school 
work is more intelligent and less me- 
chanical. When asked how long they 
thought a cow was, a class in one of the 
Boston schools measured off about an 
inch on the index digit corresponding 
with the length of the little picture of the 
animal they had seen in their text books. 
In this case there was need of either an 
experience that would interpret the les- 
son or a lesson that was suited to the 
child’s experience. The trouble was 
simply a misfit. When the children of 
our orphanage school talk in their arith- 
metic class about eggs, the term is not a 
mere name but a definite, concrete idea, 
not picture eggs, nor abstractly “any old 
eggs,” but eggs laid by hens raised on the 
place, which the children have often fed. 
When they speak of bushels of apples, 
gallons of molasses, rods of land, tons of 
coal, etc., they are speaking of objects 
within the scope of their daily experience. 
When in the drawing class they make 
pictures of the rooster, it is the chanti- 
cleer they hear every morning in the poul- 
try yard; when they draw in color the 
gobbler, it is the large bronze feathered 
bird which they have excited to repeat 
his jerky and discordant challenge a 
thousand times by whistling or screaming 
at him. Pictures of beets and radishes 
are drawn from the real vegetables, 
raised in their own gardens. The donkey 
they sketch from life has taken them 
many aride. The pansies and marigolds 
they paint were raised in their own flower 
beds. 

So I might go on with a thousand 
illustrations of the adaptations to the 
child’s mind which form the tailor made 
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suit in education. If the institution 
school is doing this kind of work it is at 
least in its adjustment to the child, far 


superior even on the academic side to the 


public school. The child becomes more 
and more intelligent in relation to his 
environment and more conscious of what 
goes on around him than can possibly 
be the case when between his daily ex- 
perience outside the school and his class 
work in the school there is a great gulf 
fixed. This is often the case in public 
school work. “Ephraim is joined to 
idols, let him alone.” ‘Text books are the 
idols of public school teachers. Too 
often they are joined to them and wish to 
be let alone. 

On the other hand, the teacher in the 
institution school is frequently required 


to perform other duties in addition to her — 


school work. She lives in the institu- 
tion and must act as caretaker or in some 
other capacity outside of school hours. 
The result of this arrangement is that the 
teachers are either over worked or teach 
at low pressure and without enthusiasm. 
First-class teachers will not suffer this 
additional responsibility, hence the stand- 
ard of qualification for institution teach- 
ers is liable to be below that required of 
public school teachers. 

Summing up, then, how shall we answer 
the question under discussion ;—shall 
the institution maintain its own school or 
send its wards to the public school? If 
the institution is located in an interesting, 
plastic and suggestive environment full 
of life and seasonal changes, and under 
competent educational management, so 
that the school becomes a highly per- 
fected means of culture and training, 
adapted in every way possible to meet the 
daily experience and needs of the child, 
then the institution school is preferable 
to the public school. But if the environ- 
ment is not pregnant with educational 
possibilities, if the institution is not un- 
der expert educational management, if 
the school is only a part of the hum-drum 
life of the shut-in wards, then the public 
school is far superior to the institution 
school. That the latter in whole or in 
part is the case in most institutions that 
I have visited leads me to favor strongly 
on practical grounds the public schools 
for institution children. 
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Pe etadustrial Viewpoint 


Conducted by Graham VJaylor 
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aie The award to President 
Nobel Prize Roosevelt of the Nobel 
prize for the best effort 
during the year to promote peace among 
nations was not more significant than the 
use the president announces he intends 
to make of the sums of money which con- 
stitutes the prize——namely, to further 
the cause of industrial peace. 

The Norwegian Parliament considered 
Mr. Roosevelt’s influence in bringing 
peace between Russia and Japan to be 
the most notable work for international 
peace. It is safe to say that the Amerti- 
can people, if asked what has been the 
most notable piece of work during recent 
years in behalf of industrial peace, would 
unhesitatingly answer“‘Mr. Roosevelt's 
intervention in the great anthracite strike 
of 1902.” 
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The welfare of peoples depends upon 
freedom quite as much from industrial 
warfare as from the conflict of armies 
and navies. The terrible costs, both hu- 
man and economic, of warfare between 
nations have been laid bare in all their 
enormity. Except for the burden of 
militarism which it lays so heavily upon 
citizens in every land, its baleful effects 
are comparatively infrequent. Industrial 
strife, however, has exacted its tribute 
year in and year out with a persistency 
which even increases during the times 
which are called “prosperous.” Its hand 
is laid cruelly on both parties to the con- 
flict, regardless of which is the more 
culpable, and never fails to be felt by 
the non-combatant public. In turning 
the Nobel prize, which amounts to $37,- 
127.85, to account in the movement for 
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industrial peace, President. Roosevelt is, 
to quote his own words, “carrying out 
the purpose of the founder of the prize, 
for in modern life it is important to 
work for the cause of just and righteous 
peace in the industrial world as in the 
world of nations.” 


The In- Lhe practical plan devised 
dustrial Peace by the president for the 
promotion of industrial 
peace is an annual conference, with ad- 
ditional ones as may be seen fit, of “rep- 
resentatives of labor and capital for the 
purpose of discussing industrial prob- 
lems with the view of arriving at a bet- 
ter understanding between employers and 
employes.” The quotations are from a 
statement recently given out at the White 
House outlining the president’s plan in 
detail. This provides for five trustees, 
the chief justice of the United States, 
the secretary of agriculture, the secre- 
tary of commerce and labor, a representa- 
tive of labor and a representative of 
capital, who shall administer the fund 
and any additions that may be con- 
tributed to it. The income is to be paid 
to a committee of six to be selected by 
the trustees, three of its members to be 
representatives of labor and three of cap- 
ital, chosen for distinguished service in 
the industrial world for promoting 
righteous industrial peace. This indus- 
trial peace committee “shall have charge 
of the annual and other conferences pro- 
vided for under the terms of the founda- 
tion, shall receive suggestions for the 
subjects to be discussed, shall lead the 
discussion at and publish the results of 
the conferences. There shall be one an- 
nual conference and the committee of 
six shall be given authority to call special 
conferences in case of great industrial 
crises.” 

Effectiveness in dealing with actual 
situations is thus seen to be one of the 
ends the president has in mind. A simi- 
lar purpose is apparent in another pro- 
vision—that the annual conferences shall 
be held at Washington, “especially dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress.” This is 
not unlikely to have a direct bearing on 
legislation, and in any event would un- 
doubtedly have a distinct educational in- 
fluence on the law-makers themselves. 
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AK The power of public opin 
Public Opinion ion, and the weight which 

Effective. attaches to the acts of those 
representing the popular feeling of a na- 
tion, is well recognized by President 
Roosevelt when he says, in expressing 
his gratitude, “I thank you for it and 
I thank you in behalf of the United — 
States, for what I did I was able to ac- 
complish only as the representative of 
the nation of which for the time being 
I am president.” If this is true of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s mediation between Rus- 
sia and Japan, it is certainly just as true 
of mediation in industrial disputes and 
strife. Times without number has pub- 
lic interest in an industrial crisis been 
aroused to the keenest pitch, eager to 
turn its force to account for a just set- 
tlement of the point at issue. It has 
been animated by the desire for peace 
not merely to end its own discomfort 
through a “split the difference” compro- 
mise, but to see justice done men who 
have suffered injustice. Yet how fre- 
quently has public opinion been unable 
to focus its force because it could not get 
at the real facts and fundamentals of 
the situation. It is one of the tragedies 
of the labor movement that righteous 
causes have often been lost through vio- 
lence after long weeks of orderly strug- 
gle. This might have been avoided if 
public opinion had been furnished early 
in the dispute with some impartial state- 
ment of the points at issue upon which 
it could have successfully exerted its 
pressure toward a just settlement. Acts 
of violence call forth and crystallize pub- 
lic sentiment. And regardless of all 
other questions involved public sentiment 
has been justified in its stern condemna- 
tion of disorder. It is fair to assume 
that in these cases the violence afforded 
the first clear issue in which there could 
be no doubt as to the right attitude for 
the public to take. It is also fair to as- 
sume that if the public had been afford- 
ed a similarly clear issue on the real 
merits of the controversy earlier in the 
struggle, the same unmistakable and 
compelling weight of common conviction 
would have been exerted upon the indus- 
trial questions involved, as was later ex- 
erted on an issue not industrial in the. 
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least but solely of order versus lawless- 
ness. 

The consequence of this course of 
events is that striking workmen are often 
defeated—and rightly so—on an issue 
which is entirely beside the main point 
they themselves are struggling for. The 
industrial question which looms up as the 
all important consideration in their minds, 
which enlists their loyalty to the common 
cause, which stimulates their highest 
sense of duty and self sacrifice, becomes 
lost in the other issue which fills the 
public eye and mind. More than that. 
The struggle is ended without the slight- 
est reference to the industrial wrong at the 
root of the whole matter. That wrong 
continues to exist as a basis for future 
strife whenever the union has once more 
Tegained its strength. — 

Peace upon this basis gains nothing 
for industrial righteousness. Nor is it 
permanent. The failure of the public 
to get at the real difficulty through im- 
partial investigation, and the temporary 
settlement on a basis of “down with vio- 
_ lence,” means that the workers are sub- 
jected to an unfair method of reaching a 
decision in the court of public opinion. 
The dispute resolves itself into an en- 
durance contest to see which side first 
_ loses its temper and indulges in lawless- 
ness. This is manifestly not a “square 
deal” to the side of the workers. It is 
precisely the kind of a contest that the 
employers are best equipped to enter. 
The ranks of the one side are numerous 
-and include many men of undisciplined 
will and action. The men of the other 
side are few in number and trained in 
caution. Hunger and privation are add- 
ed to the one as a goad to violence; they 
are unknown to the other. One side has 
had little knowledge of any way to main- 
tain its rights except through physical 
demonstration. The other has more of- 
ten than not left its battles to the care 
of shrewd lawyers. Leaving out of 
consideration the suspicion that calculat- 
ing employers have sought to win strikes 
through inciting violence by the work- 
men, the settlement of industrial disputes 
on the basis of waiting to see which 
side resorts to violence is certainly less 
fair to one side than to the.other, is 
irrational, and is unsatisfactory to the 
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public which wants to see speedy jus- 
tice, but permanency, in the result. 


It is apparent, therefore, 
that the great need is for 
prompt investigations by 
men of recognized authority and im- 
partiality. In these columns last April 
we briefly outlined the progress which 
the Canadian department of labor has 
made in getting the real facts of indus- 
trial disputes quickly before the public. 
When matters have reached a critical 
stage, either just before or after the 
declaration of a strike or lockout, the 
deputy minister of labor, a man in whom 
people have great confidence, proceeds 
to the scene of trouble and endeavors to 
conciliate the parties to the dispute. If 
this does not succeed, he makes a report 
stating the points at issue and the con- 
ciliatory or obstinate attitude of either 
side toward a possible settlement. Wide 
publicity for this report rarely fails to 
arouse public sentiment. In five years 
no less than thirty-six large strikes have 
been the subject of governmental inter- 
vention. All except three of them have 
been satisfactorily adjusted. 

It is not too much to hope that the 
Industrial Peace Committee may lead the 
way in this country to the adoption of a 
similar plan. The fact of the matter is 
that a fair statement of the points at 
issue, after careful investigation by a man 
or a committee in which the public has 
confidence, is all that is needed to enable 
public sentiment to deal effectively with 
industrial crises. An instance of the peo- 
ple’s readiness to respond to efforts of 
this sort was afforded by the investiga- 
tion of Chicago’s packing plants under- 
taken last summer by two commissioners 
appointed by President Roosevelt. The 
public reserved judgment until it was 
satisfied with an authoritative report, arid 
then brought to bear a pressure for bet- 
ter conditions that could not be denied. 
It is of course worth while for the gov- 
ernment to publish months afterwards a 
thorough going history of labor strug- 
gles. But the preventive or solvent value 
of giving public opinion a basis upon 
which to act is beyond estimate. An 
attempt to embody a modification of this 
idea in legislation is reported in a bill 
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introduced by Representative Charles E. 
Townsend of Michigan. The bill pro- 
vides for compulsory investigation of la- 
bor troubles that affect the transportation 
of mail or the necessary movement of 
interstate and foreign commerce, inter- 
ference to be made only when the presi- 
dent is convinced that interference is nec- 
essary. 


The proposed child labor 
legislation by Congress is 
another indication of the 
serious attention to industrial conditions 
by leading men at Washington. De- 
spite the opinion expressed by the presi- 
dent in his message that child labor is 
more properly a subject for state legis- 
lation, there continues to be the liveliest. 
hope that the strong men who are es- 
pousing the cause in the senate and house 
—now including the president himself— 
will prevail upon Congress to pass the 
Beveridge-Parsons bill, which would pro- 
hibit railroads and other interstate car- 
riers from carrying the product of any 
factory or mine which employs children 
under fourteen. Newspaper opinion is 
almost unanimous that the measure would 
prove most effective. While national 
legislation cannot get at factories and 
mines themselves, the proposed measure 
would undoubtedly affect their market so 
seriously as to compel them to abandon 
chold labor. 

There is a fundamental question in- 
volved in the general proposition of na- 
tional rather than state legislation in mat- 
ters affecting industrial conditions. As 
has often been pointed out, uniform and 
satisfactory laws on child labor, as well 
as on other industrial conditions common 
to the country at large, are well nigh im- 
possible to obtain from the various states. 
The question, therefore, is one of sacri- 
ficing the principle that the best laws 
are those enacted in response to local 
sentiment, those that are closest to the 
people. It is felt by many that we should 

.avoid as much as possible federal laws 
affecting local conditions, on the ground 
that Washington is a remote source of 
regulation and unable. to take into ac- 
count all the varying conditions in dif- 
ferent localities. Danger of bureaucracy 
is feared. Doubtless there is much 
ground for this feeling. It is unques- 
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tionably desirable that states and local-_ 


ities should legislate for themselves on 
all matters of local concern. But the diffi- 
culty appears immediately when atten- 
tion is turned to matters in which states 
are in competition with other states. 
Stand, for instance, in a committee room 
of a state legislature when any bill af- 
fecting hours or conditions of labor is 
being discussed. Practically the whole 
argument turns on whether this or that 
neighboring state has embodied, the pro- 
visions in its statutes, or whether our 
own state is alone in undertaking the 
reform. There is some degree of jus- 
tice in the claim of many manufacturers 
on such occasions that they will be placed 


in unfair competition with manufacturers 


in other states. The whole arrangement 
moreover is one which does not encour- 
age a progressive state to go ahead, but 
actually handicaps it. _ 

True, these particular manufacturers 
might have taken a courageous stand. 
Instead of sanctimoniously professing 
grief that they could not favor a hu- 
manitarian reform because it would put 
them at the mercy of competitors on a 
lower standard, they might have declared 
their allegiance to the cause of better 
conditions for the workers, and displayed 
their altruism as well as their desire to 
keep their own heads above water by 
missionary work in other states and legis- 
latures. 

Let us give such manufacturers and 


mine owners a chance to show their al- — 


truism without its costing them quite so 
much. Let us take them at their word that 
the reason they cannot abolish child labor, 
and improve conditions otherwise, is be- 
cause the reform is not practicable unless 
it affects their competitors in other states. 
Remove this insuperable obstacle by 
national legislation. Assuredly this will 
unite in one goodly company of “uplift- 
ers” all these our friends who have had 
so much cause for regret in the past that 
they could not do their share in bettering 
industrial conditions through legislation. 
We would remind them that there will be 
ample opportunity at committee hear- 
ings in Washington to take the stand they 
have been grieved not to be able to take 
at committee hearings in their respective 
legislatures. Surely one of the most 
beneficent results that will come from the 
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agitation of national legislation on in- 
dustrial conditions will be the harmonious 
chorus of these gentlemen known to our 
state legislative hearings who can now 
join in the altruistic anthem they have so 
long wanted to sing. 

Fear has already arisen, however, that 
they will forget the tune, and will fall 
back on the “unconstitutional” refrain 
that has so long been a favorite. The 


Independent has satirized deliciously the. 


familiar tones it has already begun to 
hear. To quote: 


All these patriots will nobly uphold the 
cause of the children. In hackneyed meta- 
phor, their tears will be shed, their hearts 
will bleed, for the enslaved little ones. All 
good men, they -will piously avow, should 
resolutely antagonize this withering blight, 
this deadly curse, of child labor. But—and 
here comes into play the well-worn conven- 
tional demurrers. We should not go too 
fast, etc. We should always beware of do- 
ing the little ones more harm than good by 
ill-advised legislation, etc. We should al- 


ways bear in mind the wise provisions of. 


the constitution, etc. And with the keenest 
disappointment, the most tearful regret, they 
will decide that the constitution does not per- 
mit the particular measure. 


Practical 
Value in See= 
ing Evolution 

in Labor. 


The evolutionary view of 
the labor movement is the 
only just way to account for 
its facts, and gives the only insight to 
its human significance. No greater in- 
justice can be done any movement that 
has a history than to wrest it out of its 
historical perspective in order to criticize 
it apart from the conditions that account 
for it and that interpret both its progress 
and its failures. 
Overhearing the ignorantly indiscrim- 
inate denunciation of a local labor situa- 
tion by a group of exasperated employers, 
one of them, who had wider and longer 
experience than the others, quietly re- 
marked to the writer: “Those men could 
not talk so if they knew that this is only 
a local phase of a world-wide struggle,— 
clash of world forces.” The lack of this 
evolutionary view-point always not only 
allows, but accentuates also, an undue 
emphasis upon the personal elements 
which never fail to aggravate every 
situation. A bad situation is never made 
better but always worse by attributing it 
wholly to a hard employer or a rough 
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unreasonable walking delegate. What- 
ever the potency of personalities on either 
side or both sides, they never account 
for the real causes, any more than for 
the farther reaching consequences of 
every industrial strife. Much of the 
bitterness and most of the violence would 
be eliminated from these inevitable dif- 
ferences over very real issues by a little 
more knowledge of industrial history up- 


_on the part of employers and employes. 


If they knew that history were repeat- 
ing itself it would be easier to distinguish 
between the actual interests at issue, and 
to eliminate both the confusion and dis- 
ingenuousness injected into the struggle 
either. by ignorance or corruption. 

The calm and hopeful view thus given 
is finely illustrated by the following com- 
munication to the Chicago Daily News 
by a workingman, capable of seeing the 
real movement of labor: 


The evolution of man from the savage to 
the civilized state was accomplished only 
after a long period of warlike struggle. It 
seems that a certain amount of physical 
pain and even death must be endured by 
men before any one shall reap the rewards 
of their labors and_ sacrifices. It is as 
strange as it is true that men suffer and 
die, not for themselves, but for others, for 
those whom they do not even know. 

The above may be applied to our unions. 
Look into the history of any of our trade 
unions and you will read a tale of suffering 
and sacrifice. The battle for the emanci- 
pation of the workingman from industrial 
slavery was being waged by organized labor 
while many of us were mere babes. These 
trade unionists were fighting and suffering 
for us that we might enjoy the benefit of 
their endeavors. ' 

When nations reach a certain stage of 
civilization, war is no longer necessary; in 
fact, war between some of the highly civ- 
ilized nations would be a crime, as_ it 
would paralyze their progress for many 
years to come. So it is with trade unions. 
After we have become a highly organized 
body it will no longer be necessary for us 
to strike. The strike should be the last 
resort. It will soon become a relic of 
early unionism. If our demands are just 
and right we will have all thinking peo- 
ple with us and we are bound to conquer. 

Perfect organization will be proof against 
all strikes, against all injustice on our part 
and against all oppression on the part of 
those in power. The most successful, pros- 
perous and highly respected unions are those 
which, by means of their perfect organiza- 
tion, are able to settle all their grievances 
peacefully, with honor to themselves and 
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with the respect and esteem of those with 
whom they deal. 
JAMES MAGUIRE, 
Recording Secretary of the International 
Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, 
Local No. 7, Chicago. 


Employers Lhe Christmas gift of the 
Pauperized by shoppers to the clerks be- 
: hind the counters and on 
the delivery wagons has been more gen- 
erous this year than ever before if we 
may judge by personal observation in one 
of the large cities. There was widespread 
co-operation of many newspapers and 
merchants in the plan announced last 
month in CHARITIES AND THE ComMoNS. 
In particular cities, independent move- 
ments to enlist public opinion in early 
shopping, were carried on with consider- 
~ able effect—notably in Cleveland. 

It is well to remember, however, that 
the Christmas gift was not all one way, 
from shoppers to clerks. The shoppers, 
and especially the merchants, should bear 
in mind that for years—and this year 
quite as much as any other—the clerks 
have been making costly gifts to their 
employers and to the public. On a re- 
ciprocal basis these latter are still head 
over heels in debt. ‘Thousands and thou- 
sands of hours have been silently and 
ungrudgingly handed over by countless 
tired clerks in every city. And out of 
lives, too, that are none too bounteously 
provided with cheer and diversion from 
monotony and rut. The Christmas gift 
of the shoppers will be incomplete until 
they aid the clerks in getting pay for the 
overtime that is now in too many in- 
stances an unpaid-for exaction of the 
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holiday rush. Compulsory donations are 
hardly compatible with the “Christmas 
spirit.” 
The clerks’ Christmas gift to. the em- 
ployers has been: the subject of mathe- 
matical computation by the Woman’s 
Trade Union League of Chicago. To the 
statistics which have figured out the ex- 


through pauperization by clerks. When 
the extraordinary case of widow Smith’s 
family, which “worked” ten churches and 
charitable agencies for old clothes and 
roast turkeys, or when the case of 


Tommy, who suddenly became pious and | 


was included in seven Sunday School dis- 
pensations of Christmas candy is dis- 
cussed, it is only fair to include our 
other cases of merchants who “worked” 
(in fact) a few hundred employes for 
sundry “hand-outs” of minutes and 
hours. This is what it amounts to as 
estimated by the Woman’s Trade Union 
League: 
In one department store: 


3,000 employes work four hours 
overtime at night........... 
8 nights (December 15-24).... 


96,000 “ 


96,000 hours at 10c an hour.... 10 


$9,600.00 


This is one store’s saving in wages: 
$9,600.00. 


“What of the others? What is the 
clerk’s Christmas gift to Chicago?” 


12,000 hours 
8 


tent to which the poor have been pau-  — 
perized through a duplication of Christ- 
mas dinners, may be added another 
chapter on demoralization of employers 


